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Near East and points to the uncertain elements 
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his thesis with military experts who are specialists 
in war-strategy and diplomatic maneuvers. .. . 
JAMES A. HART is an instructor in economics in 
the Graduate School, Fordham University. .. . 
T. W. O. SEAMEN covers the identity of a Naval 
Reserve officer who consulted with, and wrote un- 
der the supervision of a retired officer of very high 
rank. “Nothing in this article,” says the author, 
“must be construed as setting forth the views or 
opinions of the Navy Department. It is the expres- 
sion only of the opinions and faith of the authors, 
formed by years of professional study of the sub- 
ject and of first hand experience in actual warfare.” 
... CAPTAIN JOHN SPENSER is another military 
expert who has written for various periodicals. His 
article covers one phase of present development, 
but does not emphasize the latest mechanizations. 
He has been asked to explain the further details 
in our modernization plans. ... REV. EDWARD F. 
BROPHY is the rector of Precious Blood Church, 
Long Island City, N. Y. He has been identified with 
many causes through the years, and has been prom- 
inent in the drive against Communism. . . . JOHN 
WILTBYE is a wise and experienced commentator 
on topics of the times. ... PATRICK KELLY, S.J., 
is an instructor in English, Creighton University, 
Omaha, Neb. He has read the intelligible and un- 
intelligible opera of Joyce, and weighed all the pros 
and cons of the critics. He speaks of Joyce’s tam- 
pering with our language and logic. 
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COMMENT 


IS the United States prepared in its army, in its 
navy, in its air-force, to wage war? No, says Col- 
onel Charles A. Lindbergh. Could the United States 
effectively wage war against the Axis powers, as 
the map stands today? No, asserts Mr. Lindbergh. 
Should we enter this war unless we have a reason- 
able chance of winning? No, states Mr. Lindbergh. 
Can we win this war for England, regardless of 
how much assistance we send? No, declares Mr. 
Lindbergh. Emphatically, the gentleman is against 
participation by his country in the European war. 
Would any nation, however strong, dare to invade 
the United States? Never, thinks Mr. Lindbergh. 
Should the United States work steadfastly to build 
up its own defenses in every way? Yes, demands 
Mr. Lindbergh. Should the first consideration of 
the American people be the welfare of the United 
States and its citizens, or the safety of a foreign 
nation, or the security of the world order? Mr. 
Lindbergh seems to be concerned with the future 
of this country, and of this alone, with only sec- 
ondary reference to the fates of other nations and 
the formation of a new international order. What 
Colonel Lindbergh says is of tremendous impor- 
tance. On the one side, he is nearly the worst hated 
and the most viciously smeared American of the 
year. The interventionists are openly demanding 
that freedom of speech be taken away from him. 
On the other side, he may be believed when he 
claims to speak the opinions of a majority. 


THE THEORY advanced by Mr. Lindbergh, that 
no nation, however strong, would dare to invade 
the United States, is entirely his own. Experts 
vehemently debate this question. And many other 
views expressed by Mr. Lindbergh may be open 
to controversy. But we affirm that, whether one 
agrees with Colonel Lindbergh wholly or partly, 
or totally and violently disagrees with him, his 
right to speak and his right to be respected must 
be championed by every true American. He talks 
and works in the open, with no concealments. His 
words are those of an American, not those of a 
Nazi agent. He seeks the support of the loyal Amer- 
ican citizenry, not that of the Nazi organizations in 
this country or abroad. The newspapers have con- 
sistently falsified and distorted the record of his 
public addresses. The columnists and commentators 
have regularly tried to ruin him by insinuations 
and false charges. The three major radio chains 
have found excuses to keep him off the air. Right 
or wrong as his analysis of the war situation may 
be, gloomy or optimistic as his vision of the future 
may be, hostile or friendly as his attitude may be 
to other nations—not at war with the United States 
—Colonel Lindbergh must be accorded the full free- 
dom of speech guaranteed to every citizen. 
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CONVOYS is the word on the lips of every person 
today. Convoys are the major problem before the 
nation. Leading spokesmen of the Administration 
have committed it to the plan of using the ships of 
the United States navy to protect the sea lanes to 
England from Nazi attackers. The United States 
fleet stands ready for convoy duty. Washington is 
in desperation lest the Lease-Lend products fail to 
reach England. The Congress majority having be- 
fogged the issue of convoys during the Lease-Lend 
debate, is even more bewildered than it was in 
March. It will undoubtedly follow the wishes of the 
Administration. All that prevents American war 
vessels from steaming into the conflict area on war 
assignments is public opinion. Try as the Adminis- 
tration has to win the consent of the American peo- 
ple to convoying and to the use of American bot- 
toms, the Administration has thus far failed. For 
the people know that the use of our navy for such 
purposes means—with no ifs—the first shots of 
war; and after the first shots, total war with the 
Axis powers. The people, accordingly, must be edu- 
cated, must be more thoroughly propagandized. 
They are being told that there can be no survival 
for England, no safety for the United States, unless 
our navy, now, immediately, swings into convoy 
duty. But the people are not yet sufficiently per- 
suaded. It is our fear that they may wilt under the 
onslaught of the aggressors in favor of convoys. It 
is our fear that the policy may be slipped over on 
the people, by convoying to Greenland, by convoy- 
ing to the thousand-mile limit from our shores, and 
by other stratagems. This is certain. convoying 
means shooting, and shooting means war. 


NO man living, no military or political expert, can 
predict what will happen to England or Europe, or 
what Hitler will accomplish abroad or here. But 
unpredictable futures do not alter present certain- 
ties. Precise issues now face the conscience and 
patriotism of every American. There can be no un- 
certainty as to the completeness of the preparations 
to be made against a possible assault by Hitler; 
none, on the other hand, as to the folly of entering 
the war on any other basis than that of defense of 
our own territory and on our own ground. Not be- 
cause of any isolationism, but because of the im- 
mense role that America is destined to play in the 
reconstruction of the post-war world, there can be 
no uncertainty as to the imperative need to keep 
intact our country’s resources, to keep ourselves as 
a “nucleus of normalcy.” Not armed intervention, 
but maintenance of America as “overwhelmingly 
the most powerful neutral force in the world” is 
the pledge of our future power to restore life and 
order to the exhausted nations. With all the present 
unpredictables, three certainties stand out: the cer- 











tainty of Hitler’s all-devouring ruthlessness and 
ambition; the certainty of Stalin’s determination to 
feast upon the bones of his stricken friends and 
enemies alike; the certainty of our country’s influ- 
ence if while battling the one we do not fall victims 
to the other. The position of this Review is based 
upon our conviction as to how this final and su- 
preme end is best to be attained. 


TEMPORAL governments have the God-given duty 
of providing for the temporal welfare of their sub- 
jects. In the present state of affairs, this temporal 
welfare is for us largely synonymous with defense. 
It is, therefore, the first duty of the Government to 
provide an adequate defense. We have nowhere 
seen or heard of a clear, convincing argument 
that aid in defense of Britain will provide us with 
an adequate defense. In the lack of such proof, 
we ought not to act on a probability, but rather 
assure the certainty that we will be defended. We 
cannot prepare for defense while stripping our- 
selves of the arms and sinews of war. This truth 
is brought home to us by, of all people, an English- 
man. Speaking in New York, Col. W. Stewart Rod- 
die, soldier and author, remarked that America 
has Great Britain as an example of the misery 
produced by unpreparedness in the face of war. 
“We’re atoning over there” [for this unprepared- 
ness], he said, “not with the lives of our brothers 
and sons, but with the lives of our wives, sisters 
and very little children.”” May we never have that 
day of atonement to pay, because of a short-sighted 
policy of helping others, when our first duty is to 
help ourselves. 


EVEN the dictionary will tell you that a principle 
is a “fundamental truth.” Now, the truth is the 
truth and will always, in all places, at all times be 
the truth and nothing else. So, a principle is always 
a principle. Recently we heard of a person who 
stated that he was opposed to birth control, ex- 
cept in certain circumstances. But if birth control 
is wrong on principle, and it is, there can be no 
“except.” You cannot say that murder is wrong, 
except. .. . Or that adultery and rape and thievery 
are wrong, except. . . . Of course, this simple state- 
ment of truth cuts not even the tiniest ice-cube with 
most non-Catholics, for they do not hold to prin- 
ciples as principles. Their philosophy, taught in the 
schools and practised in life, offers them nothing 
that must be stuck to through thick and thin. Ram- 
pant behavioristic philosophy has ruined any ad- 
herence to principles, and so, opposition to birth 
control is looked upon widely as a reactionary, nar- 
row, partisan rule drawn up by the Church. It is 
not. The Church does not make birth control wrong. 
The Church merely declares and reminds us that 
it is of itself and unalterably and eternally wrong. 
Another principle, the denial of which is closely 
connected with the matter of birth control, is the 
principle of the sanctity of marriage. Only when 
it is realized that marriage is, to translate the 
words of Father H. Beaulieu in a splendid article 


on “The True Sense of Marriage,’ in the April 
Relations, a work “of collaboration with God in 
creation,” will the world ever come to realize that 
marriage is sacred and birth control wrong, both 
on principle. 


POSITIVE censorship apart, war and near-war al- 
ways entails an indirect suppression of the press. 
And this is all the more tragic, because the press 
that feels the pinch first is precisely those news- 
papers which are the truest bulwarks of democracy 
—the small, independent papers, whose editorial 
policy is dictated by no central organization. Speak- 
ing at the convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Frank S. Hoy, of the Lewis- 
town Sun and Journal, declared that papers with a 
circulation of less than 50,000, which compose 
eighty-eight per cent of the papers in the country, 
are finding it increasingly hard to keep going in 
the face of high costs, increasing taxation, restric- 
tive laws and frequent attacks by “those in high 
Governmental positions.’’ He went on: 
As a result, we have fewer newspapers, and the 
number of mediums of information and discussion 
so vital to the maintainance of our kind of free- 
dom are being steadily reduced. 
This is another item in the cost that will have to 
be paid more and more dearly as we are steered 
into the maelstrom. Instead of crossing the ocean 
to establish the “four freedoms,” it strikes us we 
had better stay home and keep our fingers crossed 
in the hope of retaining them here. 


BRILLIANT performances and displays of native 
songs, dances, ceremonies, arts, crafts were given 
a few weeks ago by groups of Pueblo and Navaho 
Indians at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
City. With the aid of the Federal Indian Bureau, 
they appeared under the auspices of secular or- 
ganizations. Ethnologists, anthropologists, artists, 
writers, students of every description and prom- 
inent citizens thronged the exhibits, paid high 
prices to witness the performances. A special Chil- 
dren’s Day exhibit was provided. Lengthy write- 
ups filled the daily press. How many knew that a 
good part of these Indians were Catholics, trained 
to their perfection by the Franciscan missionaries 
and the Catholic mission Sisters now laboring in 
the Southwest? Many of the self-same exhibits 
and performances were repeated at the Golden Ju- 
bilee celebrations of the Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament at Cornwells, Penn., April 17-20. The In- 
dians at Cornwells fervently proclaimed their in- 
debtedness to the priests and Sisters for what they 
possessed; but there were no voices to proclaim this 
message at the Museum of Modern Art. 


MAY is the crusade-for-peace month, by the au- 
thority of Pope Pius XII. Once again, he begs all 
Catholics, especially children, to offer fervent pray- 
ers to God that peace may reign, an early, a just, 
and a lasting peace for mankind. All must join 
with him in prayer this month of Our Lady. 
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ROARK BRADFORD, like his favorite character, 
John Henry, has traveled the country of late with 
a literary hammer in his hand, to find out the state 
of religion for McCall’s. In the May issue he gives 
results of a bird’s-eye survey. He was impressed by 
the growth of interest. “I found,” says Mr. Brad- 
ford, “that religion in America today, as reflected 
by the men and women who are participating in its 
leadership, has come far from its position prior to, 
during and following the last World War period.” 
As in the days of Job, he observes, God gives con- 
siderable rein to Satan, knowing that he will be 
conquered in the end. 


IN Holland, according to the Religious News Ser- 
vice, a marked religious revival is becoming appar- 
ent. It is noticeable among the laboring classes who 
have heretofore been considered more or less 
apathetic towards religion. Circulation among 
Dutch church people of theological journals and 
religious books has been steadily increasing. Labor 
groups have staged demonstrations condemning 
anti-Semitism as un-Christian. 


GREATER than ever are the responsibilities of 
Catholic educators today. “God and country, jus- 
tice and charity, liberty and rights of man, all must 
stand or fall together,” said the Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, as President-Gen- 
eral of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, when it met Easter week in New Orleans. He 
continued: “And their standing or falling must be 
begun in the schools of the land. Thank God we are 
doing our share.” 


WORLD-WIDE observances were commenced on 
April 28 by the Fathers of the Society of Mary 
for the one-hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Blessed Peter Chanel, first Marist martyr and the 
Protomartyr of Oceania. He was beaten to death 
on the island of Futuna in the South Pacific. To- 
day 235 Marists are stationed in Western Oceania, 
ministering to 102,000 Catholics out of a popula- 
tion of 500,000. 


DRUGGISTS who traffic in contraceptive devices 
are branded as Sixth Columnists in recent issues 
of the Liguorian. Major drug manufacturers will 
have no part in the “traffic in death” carried on by 
those who market harmful and destructive drugs 
under the soothing title of hygiene. “With one or 
two exceptions, they value too highly their pres- 
tige and integrity.” As beyond reproach, the author 
cites Eli Lilly and Co., Upjohn Co., Abbot Labora- 
tories, E. R. Squibb and Sons, Parke-Davis and 
Co., Bauer and Black. 


AT a chapel door in Rome, a simple notice an- 
nounces: “Prima Primaria Sodality, Mother and 
Head of all the Sodalities throughout the world.” 
The mustard seed of 1563 has grown today into a 
mighty tree of over 67,000 branches, yielding the 
double fruit of holiness and zealous apostolate. 
World Sodality Day, on May 11 of this year, co- 
incides with Mother’s Day. Sodalists all over the 
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world will unite, fortified by Christ’s Eucharistic 
Body, in storming Heaven for the triumph over 
the five spiritual evils characterized by Pope Pius 
XII as the source of war in the present world. 


SO much interest has been created in the past by 
the remarkable liturgical studies of the German 
Catholic writer, Romano Guardini, that his latest 
production, a two-volume book on the Mass, pub- 
lished by Matthias Griinewald in Mainz, will doubt- 
less be welcomed. Schénere Zuhunft, German Cath- 
olic weekly, observes, incidentally, in its issue of 
February 2, that the Bishops of the “Ostmark”— 
the Bishops of the Reich, to the effect that tradi- 
tional liturgical practices are not to be altered by 
individuals. Plans for changes must be submitted 
to the annual Bishops’ Conference. 


ONE-FIFTH of the Catholic population of the 
United States is of Polish extraction, and sermons 
in the Polish language are delivered weekly in al- 
most 800 parishes in America. The Catholic clergy 
who deliver these sermons wish to raise the stand- 
ard of their sacred eloquence, as well as to prevent 
the sorrow of their people over Poland’s brutal in- 
vasion from degenerating into hopeless bitterness. 
This was the inspiration of the Homiletic Conven- 
tion held by the Polish parishes of America. 


SLOW but steady growth is registered for another 
annual observance: Mission Sunday of the Sick, on 
the Feast of Pentecost (this year, May 4). It or- 
iginated in Rome in 1931. The sick are urged, as 
victims, to offer their sufferings in union with the 
Divine Victim of Calvary for the intentions of the 
Holy Father, the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, all 
Catholic missions and missionaries, and reunion of 
all separated Christians. The observance of this 
Sunday in this country is entrusted to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 


EARLY in Lent, Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., 
now in Denmark, wrote some reflections upon H. 
G. Wells for the Catholic weekly, Katolsk Ugeblad. 
With all his absurdities and contradictions, says 
Father Martindale, Wells has one outstanding 
merit: he is genuinely disturbed over the present 
state of the world and studies what can be done 
about it. Adds Father Martindale: 


If I fail to understand both that the world situa- 
tion is bad, and why it is bad, I should recall that 
the Church’s troubles at the close of the thirteenth 
and the beginning of the fifteenth century began 
with unclearness on the part of leading Catholics 
as to the changes taking place in the world, as to 
new modes of thought and feeling. What was worse: 
they were satisfied about the things that they did 
know clearly. Am I blind and unable to see any- 
thing? Or are my eyes open and I am blind, lame 
and have no concern about things? 


Cardinal Gasparri, he remarks, laid down the prin- 
ciple in his Catechism that a Catholic’s education 
must continue through life. The sad thing today is 
that “the people with wrong ideas are concerned” 
and write the books; the good and correct men take 
things for granted. 
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NORTH AFRICA AND ARAB ASIA 
ARE NEEDED TO WIN THE WAR 


JOHN E KELLY 











THE afternoon sun made a grateful interlude in 
the persistent rains of Madrid’s October. The little 
tables on the sidewalk before the cafes of the Ave- 
nida José Antonio were crowded, uniforms elbowed 
civilian clothes. There was still coffee in Spain, for 
the Second World War was new and the blockade 
lay in the grim future of starvation. Low-voiced 
groups sipped from tiny cups and argued Spain’s 
position in the new Armageddon. The conflicting 
pressures of the combatants made itself felt, and 
every Spaniard, wanting peace passionately, knew 
that only the most delicate of statesmanship could 
maintain Spanish neutrality. 

My companion dipped his cigarette stub in the 
dregs of his Tio Pepe and drew a map in sherry on 
the varnished table-top. 

“Poland? No. France, Holland, Belgium? No and 
again no. There will be fighting there but the key 
is here, in Africa. Thus: Algeria, Libya, Ethiopia, 
Egypt. Not pawns alone, but empire. I shall not live 
to see it, but the war will be won and lost here in 
North Africa and the Levant. These are not pov- 
erty-stricken deserts, as you might think, there is 
a force there that must be recruited, and he who 
wins its allegiance wins this war.” He lifted his eyes 
to the throngs on the street. Two troopers of the 
Moroccan Regulares, scarlet fezzes perched jauntily 
above aquiline profiles, were passing. The Italian 
nodded, “cco, Islam.” 

The savagery of total war has ravaged much of 
Europe since he spoke. Proud armies have melted 
away under the impact of unprecedented force; 
vanished governments have left their peoples only 
the bitter memories of incompetence and frustra- 
tion; famine and pestilence tighten their grip on 
the helpless non-combatants. The shadows darken 
over Europe and my companion is one of the 
shadows. He fought gallantly for Christianity in 
Spain; he is dead long since in the snows of Albania. 
But his words live, his clear mind had foreseen in 
1939 the moves on the African stage that the press 
reports today. 

There is an element of stark tragedy, of almost 
selfless detachment, worthy of the lines of Homer 
or Shakespeare, in the conflict now waging in the 
Near East and Africa. There the hand of fate is 
clearer, and the plans of men are vainer, than in 
the campaigns of North Europe. Africa has im- 
pressed itself upon the conflict to a greater degree 
than did the terrain of the Low Countries and 
France. The day by day dispatches do not present 


the situation as a whole, and isolated incidents pre- 
sent the confusion of an unassembled jigsaw puzzle. 
But back of them there is a definite outline of a 
situation so important and so dangerous to all com- 
batants that they must master it or, in abandoning 
the Mediterranean, lose the war. 

Neither the British nor their antagonists could 
have foreseen the cyclic changes of fortunes in the 
African campaigns, where military operations are 
caused or hampered by political considerations, and 
where the victory of the sword is thrown away in 
vainly reaching for the triumph of the diplomatic 
cabinet. 

The war in North Africa started with Italy’s 
entry into Europe’s struggle. Italian forces swept 
the British from Somaliland and Marshal Graziani 
advanced across the Egyptian border to Sidi Bar- 
rani. At this time the road to Cairo and Suez was 
practically open, for the British had less than 70,- 
000 men in Egypt and Palestine. In the opinion of 
military experts, a resolute advance would have 
carried the Italian banners to the Eritrean border. 

Then began that strange lethargy which par- 
alyzed the Italian army and seemingly deprived it 
of the will to fight. Graziani is no incompetent; 
Marshal Lyautey, architect of French Morocco, had 
named Graziani and Francisco Franco as the two 
greatest colonial soldiers. And the setting of the 
North African campaign is colonial par excellence. 
Graziani hesitated and when the British under 
Wavell attacked, threw away his first principles. 
He retired passively, leaving just enough force in 
each Libyan coastal city to be cut off and captured, 
instead of making a stand with his entire force on 
a site of his choosing. 

General Wavell’s advance from Cairo to Bengazi 
is a classic of modern combat. He adapted the blitz- 
krieg to desert warfare, advanced relentlessly, al- 
most without losses, scooping up Italian units at 
will. The Germans consider Wavell the greatest 
British commander, and Field Marshal Keitel 
summed up their estimate as “very, very good.” 
When the British General captured Bengazi and its 
demoralized defenders, he was one step from com- 
plete success. He could push on the 700 miles to 
Tripoli and all Italian North Africa, with its thou- 
sands of colonists, its embodiment of Italian aspira- 
tions, and limitless investment of toil and money, 
was his. He could make contact with the Frerch in 
Tunisia and perhaps influence General Weygand, 
certainly bolster the latent de Gaulle spirit in Mo- 
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rocco. Bengazi was the high point in British effort 
in this war to date. 

Even as Wavell coded his dispatches to London, 
fate dealt him two stunning blows. Never had a 
leader rushed so brilliantly through success to stare 
ruin in the face. Incredibly, his road to Tripoli was 
blocked, not by the fast retiring Graziani, but by a 
short sturdy figure in a different uniform. Out of 
the dust of the Italian columns emerged the unmis- 
takable outlines of Panzer divisions, commanded by 
the Italian-speaking Wurtemburger, Lieutenant 
General Erwin Rommel, one of the few officers in 
the old Imperial Army to rise from the ranks. 

While General Wavell was pondering the prob- 
lem of the Germans, who had managed to transport 
100,000 men and armored equipment across the 
Mediterranean, supposedly firmly controlled by the 
British Navy, news arrived that Anthony Eden and 
Sir John Dill were en route to Cairo on urgent 
business. The brilliant victory turned to ashes, the 
great British leader saw his labor lost, his victori- 
ous force in imminent danger of defeat, piecemeal. 

For the handsome Arabic-speaking War Secre- 
tary and the Chief of the British General Staff had 
flown to Egypt, not to exploit a victory, but to stave 
off a disaster that was as shocking as unexpected. 
The horns of their dilemma were sharp. The Greeks 
had, to the admiration and surprise of the world, 
resisted and thrown back the Italian invasion, and 
Mussolini’s army in Albania was in parlous straits. 
The British had cheered the Greeks on, provided 
supplies and air power, and lent their fleet to de- 
stroy Italian attempts to choke off the Mediter- 
ranean supply line. When Field Marshal List and 
his armored divisions appeared on the Greek-Bul- 
garian border, the embattled Hellenes called for 
aid. England could not refuse: to do so would be to 
forfeit the respect of the neutral world. 

Eden’s dilemma was tragic. Britain had not over 
300,000 men in the Near East, scattered from the 
Persian Gulf to Kenya below Ethiopia, from Somal- 
land to Bengazi. Egypt and the Canal were the 
keystones of empire; not less than 70,000 troops 
must be maintained there for their protection, for 
the Egyptian Government, though an ally of Brit- 
ain, has declined to enter the war or employ its 
own resources. The Germans had 600,000 men and 
3,400 airplanes in Rumania and Bulgaria and the 
railways were choked with their supplies and rein- 
forcements. Greece must have help. Eden made 
prodigious efforts. All his eloquence failed to move 
the Turks. Nor was he more successful, at the 
moment, in Yugoslavia, for Prince Paul refused to 
receive him. 

The War Secretary and Sir John Dill returned to 
Cairo and consulted with General Wavell. If they 
abandoned Greece, the cold-blooded pragmatic solu- 
tion, moral obloquy was theirs. If they withdrew 
any considerable number of troops from North 
Africa, the German panzers would recapture Libya, 
might attack Egypt. More disastrous, the effect of 
such a reconquest, upon the susceptibilities of the 
Arab world, would be incalculable. They risked po- 
litical defeat by leaving Greece to her fate; they 
risked military defeat in Greece and North Africa 
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alike by dividing their forces in the face of a su- 
perior enemy. General Wavell was indefatigable. If 
he could clean up the Ethiopian campaign, where 
the Italian troops of the Duke of Aosta were ham- 
strung by lack of supplies and the necessity of pro- 
tecting their colonists from the tribesmen of Haile 
Selassie, British and South African troops could be 
spared for the Mediterranean. If Ethiopia was not 
written off at once, the coming of the rains would 
paralyze the contending forces in the wilds until 
the next dry season. 

Wavell did mop up Eritrea, despite the desperate 
defense of Cheren, where the Italian commander 
died at the head of his men in a last counter-attack. 
But even as the bronzed British veterans were 
streaming through Egypt, the Germans swept 
across Libya like a whirlwind, the most rapid ad- 
vance ever recorded against opposition. 

Ever since the first World War, the Arabs have 
nursed their grievances against Britain. Colonel 
Lawrence had made them promises which subse- 
quent British Cabinets did not keep; the Arabs 
resented the partition of their race among the man- 
dates of Syria and Iraq, Transjordania and Pales- 
tine; a strong faction opposed the colonization of 
Palestine. Italian propaganda from the powerful 
radio station at Bari has nightly dinned the situa- 
tion in Arab ears. The Arab is a realist: he believed 
that he was deceived; he will wait a while to see 
which way the wind blows, but he is pulling no 
more chestnuts from the fire. British difficulties 
would be welcome to powerful Arab chieftains who 
visualize a Pan-Arabia, united under Ibn Saud, King 
of Saudi Arabia, who exasperates British emissaries 
by emulating the clam. Already there are stirrings 
in the Moslem world, which wants no foreign suzer- 
ainty but contiues to play off and pit one aspirant 
against another. 

Turkey’s attitude has been in part due to reluc- 
tance to take action displeasing to the Arabs, for 
Ankara also hopes some day to head a Moslem 
League. General Rommel was landing in Libya 
when Franz von Papen, German Ambassador to 
Turkey, who knows the Arabs as thoroughly as 
does Mr. Eden, was receiving Arab politicians in his 
embassy. Eden went to Greece and persuaded Gen- 
eral Dusan Simovitch, Yugoslav Chief of Aviation, 
to overturn the Regency and denounce the Axis 
pact, as an aid to the Anglo-Greek position. While 
he was so occupied, von Papen’s late guest, Rashid 
Ali Beg Gailini, turned out the Iraqi government 
with the assistance of the army and set up a pro- 
Axis regime, which has seized British airfields. 
What is particularly significant is that Rashid Alli, 
after conferring with von Papen, visited King 
Farouk of Egypt and Ibn Saud, before returning 
home to oust Emir Abdul Illah and his British 
advisers. 

The Arab world is stirring and a major British 
defeat, such as withdrawal from Greece, might pre- 
cipitate a crisis in the Near East, with the Moslems 
striving to eject foreign control from the Mandates 
and Egypt. Suez, Egypt, the oil fields of Iraq are 
more than pawns of empire. They and the restless 
Arab world may determine the course of the war. 

















THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
AS PART OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


JAMES A. HART 











THE St. Lawrence Project came blasting back into 
the headlines during March. It will prove an ex- 
tremely important issue in the next few months. 
In 1934, the Senate of the United States approved 
the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty by a vote of 
46 to 42; but this did not constitute the two-thirds 
majority required for the ratification of treaties 
under the Constitution. Now this same treaty with 
minor modifications reappears as an Executive 
agreement, signed by the President, requiring for 
its effectuation a mere majority of each house of 
Congress. 

Since the exact line of differentiation between 
topics which can be covered by Executive agree- 
ment and those requiring the more formal treaty 
has never been formulated, the legality of this 
strategem on the part of the President to accom- 
plish his end is hardly worth questioning. The ad- 
visability of the St. Lawrence project itself at the 
present time, however, requires careful examina- 
tion on the part of the Congress, which has the 
power to approve or disapprove the agreement be- 
tween the two Governments. 

Two days after the agreement was signed in Ot- 
tawa, the President submitted its formal text to 
Congress. Upon close analysis the ultimate aims 
seem the same as those embodied in the treaty 
which failed of ratification in 1934, namely: 

1. To construct a waterway with a minimum depth 
of twenty-seven feet from Duluth to Montreal. 

2. To develop hydroelectric plants along the Inter- 
national Section of the St. Lawrence. 

Under the present agreement, however, the 
waterway is relegated to a position of secondary 
importance, inasmuch as the American and Cana- 
dian Governments pledge themselves to concen- 
trate immediately on the second aim—the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric plants. Although pledged to 
the corapletion of the entire waterway by the end 
of December, 1948, the two Governments have 
agreed to extend this deadline, if “war conditions” 
require. The agreement fixes no deadline on the 
hydroelectric plants but Administration supporters 
hope this phase of the project can begin this spring 
and reach completion in 1944. 

Originating at the eastern end of Lake Ontario, 
the St. Lawrence River flows 1,185 miles, until it 
empties into the Atlantic at the Strait of Belle 
Isle. To understand what the proposed project in- 
volves it is necessary to break the river down into 
three sections as follows: 


1. International Section: which stretches 115 miles 
from Lake Ontario to the point where the river 
ceases to be the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. It has a minimum depth of 
14 feet. 

2. Canadian Section: which runs 67 miles from the 
International Section to Montreal with a minimum 
depth of 14 feet. 

3. Seaway Section: which flows 1,003 miles from 
Montreal to the Atlantic with a channel capable of 
accommodating ocean vessels drawing 30 feet. 

Under the present agreement, the two Govern- 
ments propose to concentrate on the International 
Section, by the construction of two dams, a series 
of locks and dikes and dredging where necessary 
to provide the minimum depth of 27 feet. One dam 
at Iroquois Point will operate solely as a control 
dam in maintaining the proper flow of water. The 
second dam will be located at Barnhart Island, not 
far from Massena, N. Y., and about thirty miles 
further down the river. It will generate an esti- 
mated 2,200,000 horsepower of electricity, to be 
divided evenly between the United States and 
Canada, each of which will have a power plant on 
its side of the river. 

This much the two Governments propose to ac- 
complish by the end of 1944. By the end of 1948, 
however, Canada promises to deepen the Canadian 
section of the river to 27 feet by dredging and the 
installation of locks, while the two countries will 
cooperate to make the three links between the 
Great Lakes navigable to the same depth. This 
latter phase will involve deepening the Welland 
Canal between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, the 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers (which connect Erie 
and Huron) and the Soo Locks between Huron and 
Superior. At present the Welland Canal has a depth 
of 25 feet, while the other two links have only 20 
feet clearance. Thus by the end of 1948, unless war 
conditions necessitate an extension of the time 
limit, the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system will 
have a minimum depth of 27 feet all the way from 
Duluth to the Atlantic. 

The St. Lawrence project has long had a warm 
spot in the heart of the President, and it is not 
surprising to see him presenting it again for Con- 
gressional consideration. Probably we ask too 
much, but the members of Congress should con- 
sider the project not as it promises to affect their 
respective constituencies but in the light of the 
common welfare of the United States as a whole. 
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In this connection it seems only fair to appraise the 
reasons advanced by the President for urging the 
project upon Congress again at this time. We know 
the arguments for and against the project as a 
peace-time program, but its merits as such a pro- 
gram are not the concern of this article. 

Our Minister to Canada, Jay Pierrepont Moffat, 
submitted a formal note to Prime Minister King 
of Canada under the date of March 10, which 
quoted the Presidential views at some length. Just 
five days before, Prime Minister King had written 
a similar note to Minister Moffat, asking that the 
American Government reconsider the advisability 
of the St. Lawrence project at this time. By way 
of answer through his Minister, the President 
stated: “The Government of the United States has, 
as you requested, reviewed the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect.” Then, a little later, the President observes: 
“The Government of the United States regards 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project as directly 
associated with the accomplishment of the fore- 
most national objectives of this Government. It 
believes that the project should be proceeded with 
and that construction should begin at the earliest 
possible moment.” 

The President goes on to develop the often re- 
peated argument that the St. Lawrence project is 
essential to national defense. First, it will develop 
an additional 2,200,000 horsepower of electricity, 
one-half of which will be available to the United 
States. Secondly, it will provide a vast inland sea 
for the location of shipbuilding yards which will 
prove less vulnerable in the event of attack than 
our present facilities scattered along the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. These represent the arguments 
for pushing ahead with the St. Lawrence project 
at this time rather than waiting until peace has 
been restored. 

Looking first at the argument that the project 
will provide a protected inland seaway for ship- 
building facilities, its cogency disappears when we 
realize that the seaway will not reach completion 
until, at least, the end of 1948. And if war condi- 
tions require, even this deadline will be extended. 
It seems like a terrific gamble to count on the pres- 
ent world crisis holding itself in suspension for 
seven or more years until we complete the entire 
St. Lawrence project, and yet this argument comes 
from one who constantly tells us that the need is 
for “speed and more speed.” If we have seven years 
in which to prepare for this crisis we can all relax 
considerably because in seven years with our pres- 
ent facilities we can become an impregnable fortress 
and still give ample aid to Great Britain. 

The other argument based on the need for ad- 
ditional hydroelectric power for the current de- 
fense program has only slightly more merit. As yet 
no thorough study has appeared which attempts 
to forecast within reasonable limits our electricity 
needs in the next few years. The Federal Power 
Commission has repeatedly predicted shortages in 
the immediate future and the executives of pri- 
vately owned public utilities just as frequently have 
denied the charge. Still, with no knowledge of what 
amount of electric power American industry will 
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really need in the years ahead, Congress is asked 
to approve a program which will provide for an 
additional 1,100,000 horsepower capacity at the end 
of three years. 

Even assuming that we need an additional horse- 
power, it has not been proven that the project is 
the best means of accomplishing that end. 

While the St. Lawrence project may provide an 
additional 1,100,000 horsepower, transmission lines 
will have to carry the power considerable distances 
to the plants which can use it. Very little indus- 
trialization has occurred as yet in that part of New 
York State which borders the St. Lawrence and 
cheap hydroelectric power becomes less and less 
cheap as transmission lines carry it further and 
further away from the source. Supporters of the 
project argue that cheap power will attract new 
industry to the St. Lawrence but the amount is 
highly problematical. 

Meanwhile, at present prices it costs about $97 
per horsepower to construct a steam plant of mod- 
ern design and the highest efficiency. Thus it would 
cost about $106,760,000 to build steam plants which 
collectively could generate the 1,100,000 horse- 
power anticipated as the American share of the 
St. Lawrence output. By contrast the United States 
is expected to contribute $206,000,000 to the de- 
velopment of the International Section of the St. 
Lawrence. Moreover, these steam plants could be 
built in those industrial areas of the nation where 
the power shortages seem likely to occur instead 
of one area where very little industry exists. And 
finally, these plants would take less than a year to 
build whereas the power from the St. Lawrence 
Project will not flow for at least three years and 
maybe more. 

On previous occasions the Canadian Government 
has displayed marked opposition to the St. Law- 
rence project; but now it seems strongly in favor 
of it. The answer to this paradox revolves around 
a very obvious set of circumstances. Canada at 
present is engaged with Great Britain in a crucial 
war and the President of the United States has 
practically underwritten a British victory. Now, 
would Canada have the temerity to repudiate the 
pet project of the President at this time even 
though her officials fully realize its absurdity as 
a measure of national defense? 

Certainly, in view of the facts of the case, the 
arguments offered in favor of the St. Lawrence 
project as a national defense measure carry little 
force. Congress should vote down the Executive 
agreement which calls for the diversion of so much 
money, labor supply, machinery, raw matcrials and 
transport facilities on a prospect which has little 
chance of completion before the present crisis is 
resolved. 

Such action seems particularly prudent when the 
alternative method of obtaining the requisite power 
is faster, more efficient and more economical. The 
Administration has decided to push the project in 
the present period of hysteria in the guise of a 
measure designed to strengthen our national de- 
fense, a strategy which seems too obvious for even 
the most naive member of Congress. 























TO DEFEAT HITLER! 
OUR SINGLE OBJECTIVE 


T. W. O. SEAMEN 











THE ISOLATIONISTS in Congress and elsewhere, 
the long-tongued theorists, the chronic objectors, 
the busybodies of both sexes and the less responsi- 
ble group of radio commentators are exercising 
their right under democracy to have what they 
consider opinions. They forget two things in their 
noise-making: first, they talk without adequate 
knowledge of the facts; second, their effect is to 
confuse the public still further as to the real issues 
and to encourage malevolent and subversive activi- 
ties. They increase American disunity and so help 
to create the exact conditions most desired by 
Hitler. 

Besides this, these opponents of anything con- 
structive ignore the fact that relations between our- 
selves and the Axis Powers long since ceased to 
be purely political. For four years Japan has wil- 
fully destroyed our property in China, insulted, 
wounded, imprisoned and even killed our nationals, 
confiscated millions of dollars’ worth of American- 
owned oil, machinery, heavy and consumer goods, 
forbidden our flag in many areas, repeatedly spied 
in American waters and even in the national capital 
(we sent one of our naval officers to the peniten- 
tiary for complicity in this dirty work), and reached 
the zenith of effrontery by bombing and sinking 
the U. S. S. Panay. When the job was done Japan 
smirked, bowed, said, “Excuse it, please,” and paid 
the bill in cash with a wicked grin which meant 
the satisfaction was worth all it had cost. 

The violations of normal political relationships 
by Germany are too numerous even to outline; and 
we know by the history of Hitler’s own words, as 
compared with his acts, what German promises 
and German honor now amount to everywhere in 
the world. In a weaker manner and on a restricted 
scale Italy is guilty with her larger partner. 

Democracies are proverbially slow to act. We 
have been exceedingly patient and turned the other 
cheek, which is still being soundly smacked. But 
the general public—except perhaps in the Middle 
West—has begun to realize that if England is 
dragged down by Germany it will be a matter of 
months only until we are openly attacked. Hitler 
has clearly and emphatically stated that there is 
no room in the world for such a state as his Reich 
and a powerful democracy. So most of us agree in 
saying we should do all we can to help England 
fight the battle of the democracies. 

Is that our real object? Is it England we want to 
help? Have we any of us—-politicians, citizens, 
manufacturers, labor—really tried to think the 
thing through? If we want to help England, that 
is one thing. Many of us have no especially warm 
feeling for Albion. Some of us do not want to help 





anything but our own pockets. Help? How? With 
what? When? At what cost? Do we have the fog- 
giest notion of what it is we are trying to mull 
through right now—and in that black future which 
looms up squarely in front of our noses? As a na- 
tion we have been guilty for more than a year of 
talking nonsense, of not uttering anything better 
than the muddiest sort of thinking and, by far the 
worst of all, of not having the slightest grasp of 
the fundamentals of our problem. Let us get down 
to brass tacks and hammer them home. 

Before an individual or a nation performs any 
act of significance, he or it must have a motivation, 
or cause for action, and a purpose. Our present 
motivation is the German threat to us, rendered 
graphic by what Germany has done to all other 
nations refusing to yield to her coercion. Our pur- 
pose must necessarily be to render that threat to 
us meaningless. Merely helping England will not 
do it. So what is our purpose or objective? Stripped 
of all loose thinking and weasel words, it may be 
stated very simply. Defeat Hitler! 

That is all there is to it, when we get our eyes 
open. Those two short and simple words brush 
away all the clouds of fog and prejudice, avarice 
and caution, and make the beautifully vague and 
hesitating “all help short of war’ seem childish 
piddling around the edges of the most tremendous 
thing that has entered our national life since the 
last time something like it came in, in 1916. 

Defeat Hitler? Yes, of course; but how? Certain- 
ly not by listening to well-meaning but untrained 
messiahs preaching peace. To defeat means to frus- 
trate by overcoming in contest, to destroy, to ruin. 
That means force; it means to hit, and to hit hard, 
to knock out completely. To do that we must stop 
wasting effort and concentrate on the true problem. 

To do this successfully and thoroughly, let us go 
back a few paragraphs. The statement has been 
made that we have passed beyond the condition 
where normal political relations subsist between us 
and the Axis Powers. Practically everyone will 
agree that this is a correct statement. If this be 
true, then we have also passed the point at which 
the State Department and diplomacy have any 
effect upon or any business in the circumstances. 
We are not at war, but we are certainly not neu- 
tral. What can wordy diplomats accomplish in such 
a condition? How can they bear upon our objective? 

Since, obviously, the State Department can no 
longer function satisfactorily, who can determine 
our foreign policy? The President of the United 
States? No. No single man is capable enough to 
assume the life-or-death responsibility for an en- 
tire nation. History has amply proven that. Shall 
Congress do the work and accept the grave issues 
involved as the burden of its task? Again “no” 
must be the answer, for with so many men there 
are bound to be many conflicting opinions, and 
even granting that all members of Congress are 
high-minded patriots, they obviously cannot, be- 
ing human, all see truth in exactly the same light. 

Our problem, then, is logically insoluble? On the 
contrary, it is simplicity itself. We already possess 
the only possible democratic combination for ac- 
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complishing the results desired in the most ef- 
ficient, speediest and most economical way. 

First of all, to correct our thinking we must 
abandon the vagueness of the slogan and think for 
the time being as all military and naval staffs the 
world over think, when recourse to arms is con- 
sidered. Bearing our objective clearly in mind, our 
first task is to make a minutely careful and com- 
prehensive Estimate of the Situation. The generally 
accepted form this takes is to analyze both the 
political and military circumstances of all the na- 
tions concerned, for war, in the words of von 
Clausewitz, the greatest of military historians and 
philosophers, is merely an extension and amplifica- 
tion of political activity. Out of this analysis grows 
the true objective which we have already stated: 
the defeat of Hitler. This, in military parlance, is 
known as the Mission. 

Developing rapidly from these premises logical- 
ly follows an Estimate of the Enemy’s Forces: 
what he can do, what he is most likely to do, and 
how both threats can be met and defeated. Estimate 
of Our Own Forces is the corollary to this, with a 
coldly reasoned balance sheet showing not only 
what we have but in what respects we are weak or 
deficient, where we are strong, and what moves 
we can make that are likely to bear upon the suc- 
cess of our Mission. 

In deciding on the Mission, political considerations 
naturally predominate. It is at that point that the 
self-appointed messiahs all fail because they know 
nothing of international relations in the practical 
sense. In the Military Estimate it shoulda be obvious 
to the dullest minds that technical expertness and 
a thorough understanding of strategy are alone of 
any value. Neither a business man, an airman or a 
politician has the training and practice to enable 
him to offer suggestions of any value in this re- 
gard, even if we admit the very remote possibility 
that he has mastered the fundamental principles 
of two sciences so far removed from his normal 
activities. 

Third and last of the steps by which we should 
hope to arrive at safety is the Decision, which bases 
solidly upon the Estimates of the Forces and the 
Mission. Recent canvasses by the Gallup Poll have 
shown with fair conclusiveness that a majority of 
our citizens are familiar with European affairs of 
the moment, and would probably favor adopting 
as our Mission in the present crisis, at least, to de- 
feat Hitler. This would enormously simplify mat- 
ters, for it would lead logically into making the 
Decision obvious for our Government. Already in 
Washington in full strength are the National Pro- 
duction Board, with Messrs. Knudsen and Hillman 
at its head, the General Staff of the United States 
Army and the General Board of the United States 
Navy. A joint meeting of these three would be well 
qualified to recommend a Decision to the Admin- 
istration which would have behind it all the brains, 
, productive power, technical skill and practical ex- 
perience the nation can command. 

Instead of the weak and variously interpreted 
“short of war’ slogan, we should immediately have 
a clear, sharply defined, soundly based policy that 
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no dictator could fail to understand and, because 
of our unbounded resources and high morale, fear 
to meet in armed conflict. We should know as a 
people where we want to go and precisely how to 
get there in the least possible time. This is not 
an attempt to whip up sentiment for war. No one 
who has been through the shock and strain and 
horror of modern combat and who has any regard 
for his fellows, wishes to bring war about. But we 
must, if we are not to merit the scorn of the ages 
for cowardice and selfishness, use the intelligence, 
the backbones and the resources we command. If 
and when we do, we shall help England mightily 
while helping ourselves and while making future 
encroachments baseless and impracticable. 


OUR ARMY GROWS 
ACCORDING TO PLANS 


CAPT. JOHN SPENSER 











STRICTLY speaking, America’s new army is not 
new at all; it has simply grown up and come of age. 
It began to live twenty-one years ago when, in 
early 1920, plans for future defense forces of the 
United States were formulated and eventually en- 
acted into the National Defense Act of that year. 

That Act took into account three major consider- 
ations and guided forces toward three major re- 
sults. It recognized that the people would not tol- 
erate or support a large standing force and also 
that some regular force must exist as “mould of 
form and guide of practice” for the whole; and so 
retained the regular army. It recognized the tradi- 
tional willingness of common citizens to unite for 
the common defense, and for preparation for that 
defense on a volunteer basis; and so retained the 
National Guard and fitted it into the general pat- 
tern. It recognized the willingness of many highly 
educated citizens to work individually to prepare 
themselves for intelligent leadership in time of war; 
and so counted on maintaining, for World War 
veterans and for college graduates, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. It saw the magnitude of the World 
War effort of more than a hundred million men, and 
designated a huge skeleton organization of three 
components. 

For two decades the members of these forces 
devoted time and energy to perfecting themselves 
and the organization of which they formed a part. 
There were busy schools for the training of officers 
of the infantry, the cavalry, the field artillery, the 
engineers and so on. There were correspondence 
courses in technique, tactics and administration. 
There were summer encampments—sometimes 
with troops, sometimes without; sometimes with 
new material, sometimes with seasoned. In theory 
and practice, the citizen soldiers became well 




















grounded. All the while, professional military 
thought and experiment advanced, by the persis- 
tent effort of energetic minds. 

There is an impression in the minds of many peo- 
ple that the army as it stands today is completely 
new in character, that the military men of the 
United States have seen and have imitated the ef- 
fectiveness of the German combat machine. This 
is not true. The “new drill” was devised more than 
a decade ago, tried out for a couple of years, re- 
vised and put into effect well before Germany in- 
vaded Poland. Motorized and mechanized forces 
have been experimented with in America for a 
dozen years. Specially detailed officers were work- 
ing out requirements and designs for rolling kitch- 
ens nearly twenty years ago. Research and experi- 
ment to secure a suitable rapid firing shoulder rifle 
were under way at the same time; the Garand is 
merely the final result. There has been a “Tank 
School” and there has been a “Motor Transport 
School” throughout the period, each training spe- 
cialists and perfecting design. Successive models of 
motor vehicles and of tanks rolled out of the plants 
for mechanical testing and for tactical trials with 
troops. Successive organizations for the fighting 
combat division were devised and tested on simu- 
lated campaign. The panzer division, even, is not 
new. The United States Army has always felt that 
tanks should be used in solid units; and has had its 
tank units and its mechanized cavalry forces for 
some time. It has also experimented with anti-tank 
weapons which could go well into the front lines for 
rapid and effective fire from mounts low to the 


If all of these things appear new, and merely 
imitations of something German, the fact is that 
we never had enough of them to talk about and 
that people did not know about them simply be- 
cause they did not see them enough. For fifteen 
years after the World War, America was so well 
convinced that the world had been saved for de- 
mocracy and for peace and was so concerned with 
financial stability at home that money was only 
very sparingly appropriated. The tanks provided 
were only experimental models, or pilot models. 
Until 1929 much of the army was still moving 
about with ten-year-old motor vehicles. 

There have been adjustments, of course, but the 
army going into training today is not very far dif- 
ferent from that envisaged in 1920. Inactive regi- 
ments of the regular army have been re-activated, 
with some units changed in organization as a result 
of thought, trial and study. The National Guard 
divisions are in Federal service. The officers of the 
Reserve Corps are being used. Seventy-five per cent 
of the regular army posts are now held by reserve 
officers, men who were trained and practised ac- 
cording to the plan of 1920. 

Instead of a meager 117,500 men in Federal ser- 
vice (including Philippine Scouts, West Point cadets 
and members of the Army Nurse Corps) there are 
now over a million. The Selective Service men are 
filling the gaps to bring units from peace to war 
strength. Enlistments add to the totals of the regu- 
lars. A quarter of a million guardsmen are habituat- 





ing themselves to field efforts. The army has simply 
come of age, grown up. Adjustments have increased 
the number of anti-aircraft units, decreased the 
amount of horse cavalry, added to the number of 
motorized divisions. Even the armored units are 
not particularly new and strange; they have been 
created by joining the combat cars of the mechan- 
ized cavalry and the tanks of the infantry (prac- 
tically speaking, only different names for the same 
—— into larger units for combined and decisive 

Ows. 

The army of today is different from the army of 
the 1920’s and 1930’s principally only in that it has 
personnel, funds and equipment which were not 
furnished to it then. It has been able to put into the 
field in large numbers the things it wanted then 
and wanted badly. It has the same progressive type 
of mind, always studying, always trying to better 
itself, always watching to see how it must adapt 
itself to new conditions and new circumstances. It 
throws away nothing just because it is old, adopts 
nothing just because it is new. Every effort is made, 
even amid what might appear to be mere routine 
training and hardening of troops, to stimulate 
thought based on facts, widely collected, contem- 
poraneous and historic. 


AN OPEN LETTER ON 
INTER-FAITH MEETINGS 


EDWARD F. BROPHY 











EDITOR: The Inter-Faith Movement, with its sub- 
sidiaries, the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians and the Brotherhood Meetings, seems to 
be shaping itself into an absorbing national move- 
ment and as an acceptable pattern for a new kind 
of Americanism. 

Some important persons have commended it as a 
cureall for national ills and as a sine qua non for 
national unity and even national defense. How 
much truth and reason inspires these professions 
of admiration and approval and how much mere 
policy or scheming propaganda motivated them, 
would be interesting to examine. It might be an 
excellent thing to encourage a wider expression of 
opinion on this topic to enable the people to make 
a correct diagnosis of the Inter-Faith program and 
what it might lead to. 

I was attracted by the letter written to AMERI- 
cA (January 25) by the Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., warning people against the spiritual harm 
which might come to them from a too ready and 
thoughtless acceptance of the program being em- 
ployed by the Inter-Faith Movement. Father Con- 
nell implies that this program involves scandal 
and a definite violation of an express prohibition 
of Pope Leo XTUT. 
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It was interesting to read, in the issue of March 
1, a prompt and indignant reply from the pen of 
that able teacher and writer, Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, 
S.J., of the faculty of the Catholic University. 
Father Parsons seemed fully satisfied that his let- 
ter would completely dispel whatever likely fears 
Father Connell’s letter had suggested and would 
anesthetize all possible qualms of conscience, awak- 
ened by Father Connell’s caution. 

The same issue of AMERICA carries another de- 
fense of the Inter-Faith Movement. This one is 
from a layman, one Mr. Higgins. He seemed very 
much wrought up that any adverse criticism should 
be visited upon a program such as that of the Inter- 
Faith Movement. But, being a layman, he may be 
praised for his good-will as freely as he may be 
forgiven for his lack of whatsoever theological 
science may have a bearing on the case. Some lay- 
men are too prompt to accept security of social 
and financial position or even the promotion of 
mere amiability as a means of salvation. But in 
the words of Hamlet: “That would be scanned.” 

Some defenders of the Inter-Faith program, such 
as Father Parsons, tell us that no speaker is per- 
mitted to discuss points of Faith. Why then is it 
called an Inter-Faith Movement? Does that really 
describe its purpose? Why give the movement a 
religious title? 

Its sponsors claim that the purpose of the move- 
ment is to “create harmony among the different 
faiths.” But how can harmony among different 
faiths be effected, if the points of faith which may 
be the basis of a lack of harmony are strictly 
banned from discussion? Would it not seem neces- 
sary that they be properly explained and evalu- 
ated? How can any of the faiths be assisted and 
their adherents benefited unless the differences be- 
tween these points of faith be noted and an effort 
be made to clarify them? 

A neglect of this process might imply a lack of 
courage or even of honesty in those who profess 
these faiths. Any hesitancy in clearness of treat- 
ment of the points of faith might suggest a dog- 
matic equality of all beliefs, and might favor the 
theory of indifferentism in religion. Why, then, call 
it an Inter-Faith Movement, if all consideration of 
the relative value, of the content of any faith must 
be kept from the people? Does it invite us to join 
those who scornfully discard dogma? And if it 
really be not a Faith Movement and, therefore, 
calling for doctrinal precision, why was it institu- 
ted and why is it led and manned by religious 
leaders? Perhaps, it is not a Faith Movement. Its 
purpose may be chiefly the securing of social, po- 
litical and economic advantages. If so, why not 
leave it to laymen whose ambitions for such goods 
are more readily admitted and whose worldly skill 
would assure greater success? 

Is not Faith the very basis of life? Saint Paul 
says: “The just man liveth by Faith.” Saint John 
says: “This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, your Faith.” It must, therefore, be better 
to emphasize Faith than to submerge it. And the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian Faith is that 
of the Divinity of Christ. “Unless Christ be risen 
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from the dead,” says Saint Paul, “then your re- 
ligion is vain and our preaching is vain.” Yet, at 
an Inter-Faith Meeting, the discussion of Christ’s 
Divinity is proscribed. And if there be a conflict 
between the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, an essen- 
tial point of the Christian Faith, and the belief of 
other elements of the Inter-Faith program, which 
denies the Divinity and Kingship of Christ (one 
standing for assent and the other standing for 
denial), must not an attempt to effect harmony 
mean the practical confounding of the one or the 
other? 

A symposium of religious beliefs might be rea- 
sonable and profitable. But when a general audi- 
ence is furnished with a set of gestures which nega- 
tive the radical differences of divergent faiths, is 
there not danger that the harmony thus created 
will be favorable to the acceptance of religious in- 
difference? Does not such a process tacitly demand 
the elimination of the dogmatic differences and 
moral consequences of all beliefs which are worthy 
of the name, and the actual tolerance and promo- 
tion of irreligion itself? And what becomes of the 
objective reality of heresy and schism? 

At Inter-Faith Meetings or Brotherhood Meet- 
ings, it may be presumed that the speaker who 
represents Protestantism adheres to the historic 
Protestant principle of private interpretation. 
Therefore, he may appear consistent in seeming 
to repudiate definite dogma or in favoring religious 
indifference as nothing more than a normal degree 
of intellectual freedom. Of course, he cannot ex- 
pect Catholics to abandon their position of the 
necessity of dogma. Also, a Rabbi, who represents 
the Jewish faith at such meetings, may be con- 
vinced of the validity of his position in opposing 
the central doctrines of Christianity by the rejec- 
tion of Christ and by the denial of His Kingship. 
He should be accorded all charity in this respect. 
There can be an abundance of tolerance for him, 
but not for his theological errors. That is obvious. 

At such meetings how can a priest permit him- 
self or his position to be used, at the risk of even 
indirectly confusing the religious concepts of the 
people and of clouding the issues of his own Faith 
in a pretended plan to help the faith of others? 
And is it not equally true of a professor of an 
eminent university who allows himself to be sim- 
ilarly employed, and who heralds through the Cath- 
olic Press his applause and approval? What of 
Saint Paul’s injunction under like conditions: “Be 
ye not partakers with them’? 

If the Faith be a supernatural thing, if it be a 
Divine and infused gift, if it be the “substance of 
the things hoped for,” if it be the body of revealed 
truth and the rock of ages, is it not an imperative 
duty, at all times, to impress on the general mind 
that there can be but one Faith, because there can 
be but one God? Do not the people look to their 
religious leaders to preserve them from the slight- 
est soil of any heresy that could make them un- 
mindful of the First Commandment, thundering 
down from the heights of Mount Sinai: “I am the 
Lord, thy God; thou shalt have no strange gods 
before Me?” Let them not look in vain. 
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SOME years ago, it was my good fortune to spend 
an evening at the University Club with the head 
of an industrial concern which employs more than 
20,000 men. When I say “head,” I mean that liter- 
ally. Unlike most large concerns, this company had 
made this man both president and general manager. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the 
country’s labor problems and the recently formed 
C.I.0. More accurately, I turned the conversation, 
for I knew that I had before me a reservoir of wis- 
dom as well as of information. For this employer 
was a graduate of a Catholic university, a man of 
long experience in several industrial fields, and a 
student of the Labor Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. From time to time he had experienced 
labor difficulties, but he had been able to avoid 
strikes, chiefly because he was always ready to 
confer with his employes and their leaders. “I wish 
all labor leaders were like Philip Murray,” he said. 
“Mr. Murray is the most reasonable man at a con- 
ference table I’ve ever met. He’s for the men first, 
last and all the time, but he does not insist on a 
union demand when you can show him that the 
demand is wrong.” 

I could not help thinking at the time that if all 
union leaders were like Philip Murray, and all cor- 
poration heads like my friend, a toppling mass of 
mediation boards would not be at work today, try- 
ing with more or less success to avert causes of 
dissension and to adjust them as they spring up. 
The thought returned to me as I read the articles 
on labor by Fathers Smith, Eller and Blakely, pub- 
lished in AMERICA in the last three months. What 
these writers plead for, and what we all wish to see 
among wage-earners and employers alike, is a spirit 
of common sense, forbearance and charity. 

Frankly, it is not hard to find an excuse for the 
lack of these qualities in some labor leaders. If they 
have gone wrong, employers have taught them the 
lesson. For years the wage-earner has been so thor- 
oughly exploited by the average employer that he 
still sees, or tends to see, even in the most amiable 
employer a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Too often has 
he had the unhappy experience of observing an em- 
ployer, as the sheep-skin slips from his shoulders, 
and the fangs are bared. Once bitten, he is twice 
shy. 

Yet few industrial quarrels are one-sided. No 
man of sense can argue that the wage-earner is 
better off without a union, for without an organ- 
ization at his back, he is only an individual subject 
to the mercy of his conscienceless employer, and 
oftener to the whim of the employer who consults 
his conscience only occasionally. But as AMERICA 
has insisted for years, what professes to be a labor 





union is not necessarily an association which pro- 
tects the rights of the workingman. It may be a 
gang that exploits the wage-earner. 

The union, it seems to me, is generally what its 
Officials make it. If these men exemplify the virtues 
which they wish employers to practice, if they use 
common sense, if they are forbearing, if they rec- 
ognize rights wherever these exist, while always 
keeping in mind that their first duty is the protec- 
tion of the worker, then the wage-earner has what 
he sorely needs. A union of this kind not only wins 
public support, but what is of more immediate im- 
portance, will secure the confidence of decent em- 
ployers, and will be strong enough to battle success- 
fully with employers who are not decent. 

It is easy to find excuses in plenty for the union 
which engages in militant methods, even should 
these approach the Schrecklichkeit of the most be- 
nighted capitalist of the nineties. But it is fatal to 
insist upon excuses, when these hide faults and sins 
which weaken the union, and ultimately make it 
useless as an agency of defense for the worker. A 
union is a means, not an end. It is an association of 
human beings, with all the faults and virtues of our 
kind. When faults predominate, and fallen human 
nature has its way, the union is not an association 
which can improve the condition of the wage- 
earner. Unless it can be reformed by the members 
themselves, the civil authority is justified in inter- 
vening. Since January, legislation has been adopted 
in eight States, most of it, unfortunately, not par- 
ticularly well adapted to effect the reforms in- 
tended. Several bills of the kind have also been in- 
troduced in Congress. 

One of these is the Bennet bill. Under this legis- 
lation, all labor unions will be obliged to file semi- 
annually with the Secretary of Labor a report giv- 
ing the names and addresses of officers and mem- 
bers, salaries and all other payments, fees charged 
for membership, dues and assessments, cash re- 
ceipts, expenditures, and all assets and liabilities. 
All contributions to political parties will be pro- 
hibited, and unions failing to comply with the law 
will be deprived of their standing under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. The purpose of this 
bill is to use the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment to suppress racketeering, and to insure con- 
trol of the union for the benefit of its members. 
Representative Bennet contends that the Govern- 
ment may rightly demand these semi-annual re- 
ports, since it is because of Government aid that 
the unions have acquired a not inconsiderable eco- 
nomic and political power. 

It is highly improbable that the Bennet bill will 
be enacted, for the Administration is so preoccu- 
pied with foreign interests that its only local con- 
cern is how to impose higher taxes. But the unions 
will do well to adopt voluntarily what this bill 
would enforce under penalty, for the financial set- 
up of the average union is a continual temptation 
to amateur and professional racketeers. Voluntary 
reform is apt to be more effective than reform by 
law, and in this instance it will help the union to 
turn back the Federal encroachment which threat- 
ens to destroy the free labor organization. 
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ON JUDGMENT DAY 


THIS is the centennial year of one of the outstand- 
ing educational institutions in the Ohio Valley, 
Xavier University, in Cincinnati. Addressing his 
clergy and people recently in a Pastoral Letter, the 
Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, asks that all unite in support 
of a university which for a century has striven to 
extend the Kingdom of God on earth by training 
young men in letters and in religion. “It is especial- 
ly the duty of parents in Cincinnati, whose sons are 
privileged to receive a higher education,” wrote the 
Archbishop, “to send them to Xavier University.” 

What the Archbishop announced as pastor of the 
flock committed to him, is true when addressed to 
all Catholic parents. As the Archbishop points out, 
and as many Catholic parents now know to their 
sorrow, attendance by Catholics at State and secu- 
lar universities, in so many of which “atheistic and 
rationalistic professors seem to take pride in de- 
stroying all idea of supernatural religion in the 
minds and hearts of youth,” must expose even the 
strongest to serious moral peril. Parents who allow 
inexperienced young people, at a time when they 
are easily swayed, to come under the influence of 
men who often are brilliant and persuasive, cer- 
tainly are false to the duty imposed upon them by 
Almighty God, of caring for the religious and moral 
welfare of their children. The temporal advantages 
which they hope, often without ground, that their 
children will gain, are no compensation for the loss, 
or even the weakening, of Faith in God, and in a 
determination to obey His law. “It were a thousand 
times better that their sons should never enter the 
field of higher education,” writes the Archbishop, 
“than that they should return from it as spiritually 
degraded men.” 

It may be conceded that in some instances atten- 
dance at a Catholic institution will mean sacrifice 
by parents. But Catholic parents, aware of their 
duty, know that to live as Catholics in a world that 
hates Christ, always demands sacrifice, and they 
realize that for no temporal gain may a man hazard 
the loss of his immortal soul. The thousands of 
young men and women who are enrolled in Catholic 
colleges and universities, are a brilliant testimony 
to their unshaken Faith, and their practical love of 
God. They have done their best for their children, 
and they can give an accounting when on the last 
Great Day they stand at the judgment seat of 
Almighty God. 

But we still have far too many Catholic parents 
who fail to realize their solemn obligation to pro- 
tect their children against the insidious attacks 
upon religion and morality that never cease in our 
secularized schools. To parents who contemplate a 
non-Catholic institution, be it university or primary 
school, for their children, we put the question: “Do 
you believe that you can defend this choice in the 
day when Almighty God will ask you to justify it?” 

There are times when we can deceive ourselves 
by plausible excuses. But we can never deceive God, 
either in this world, or on Judgment Day. 
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EDITA 


PLEDGED 


OUR venerable Secretary of War has told a Senate 
committee, charged to investigate war contracts, 
that our military forces must be prepared to fight, 
and possibly in Europe, Asia and Africa. Fortu- 
nately, however. it rests with the people of this 
country to decide through their representatives in 
Congress, and not with the Secretary, when it shall 
be necessary to declare war, and against whom. 
The people elected this Administration on the 
pledge, “Your boys are not going to be sent to fight 
in any foreign wars,” and despite war-mongers, 
they will insist that the pledge be kept. 


BRITAIN’S FAILURE 


PERHAPS some of us are victims of wishful 
thinking. But it is still the belief of most Ameri- 
cans that somehow, and at some future, but not 
too far removed day, Herr Hitler will take the 
terms dictated by Great Britain, and try to like 
them. This belief remains in spite of the fall of 
Yugoslavia, and the reverses subsequently sus- 
tained by the British forces in Greece and in 
Egypt. England has so often lost campaigns, but 
won the war, that we may be justified in count- 
ing these recent routs as preludes to “victory.” 

But our wishful thinking does not carry us 
to the stage at which we demand that this Gov- 
ernment of ours declare open war against Ger- 
many and Italy. Even if we had reason to wage 
war, we are still practical enough to realize that 
we have little or nothing to fight with. We have 
plenty of young men, but they are untrained, 
and modern warfare is not waged by man 
power alone. A victim of his fears, McClellan in 
the Peninsula called for men and yet more men, 
in the persuasion that if he could outnumber 
the enemy by three or four to one, the South 
would soon fall. It would never have fallen, had 
the leadership rested with McClellan, yet it was 
by men and yet more men that Grant brought 
the Southern Confederacy down in ruins. 

But this war in Europe is a different kind of 
war. Despite the cloud of censorship, that fact 
emerges clearly. Armies continue to be made 
up of men, but the fortunes of war are with the 
men who can pilot planes, manage submarines, 
and drive mechanized units of steel through 
regiments of flesh. But we have no bombing 
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QUEEN OF PEACE 


IN this morning of the month of May, all who truly 
love their country will have recourse to Our Lady, 
Heavenly Patroness of the United States, begging 
that through her motherly mediation this country 
may be spared the terrible physical and moral 
ravages of actual conflict. May the peace which 
her Divine Son won for the whole world be speedi- 
ly established in the hearts of all men, and by her 
intercession may the plans of governments that 
meditate war be confounded and brought to naught. 
O Mary, our Mother, O Mary, Queen of Peace, 
hear us as we turn to you and to your Son. 


OUR TREACHERY 


planes to speak of. Our mechanized units, com- 
pared with those at Hitler’s command, are like 
the toys which mothers buy for their children 
in the five and ten-cent shops. Were we to face 
a German army today, our resistance would not 
be the ten-day stand of the Yugoslavs. It would 
break within twenty-four hours. 

These are but a few of the reasons which 
make us read the headlines in a metropolitan 
newspaper, echoed by headlines in many pub- 
lications along the Eastern seaboard, “British 
Plight Attributed in Part to Failure of U. S.” 
with not a little surprise. The assumption is 
that we had made a covenant to fight side by 
side with the British forces, and had treacher- 
ously failed them, that in a war which is our 
war, we had declined to do our part. But this is 
not our war. It is a war brought about by a 
combination of criminal ambition and stupid 
diplomacy, and in neither the ambition nor the 
diplomacy had we any part. Why Great Britain, 
knowing the tremendous military power built 
up in a Germany that had worked twenty-four 
hours a day over weeks that extended to years, 
went into war unprepared, will long remain one 
of the puzzles of history. But it was not within 
the power of the American people to restrain 
Great Britain, and had we made the attempt, 
our counsel would have been rejected. 

It is not our war, at least not yet, and the 
American people have failed in no international 
obligation. Even our wishful thinking, which 
assigns ultimate victory to Great Britain, can- 
not carry us that far. 


PRICE FIXING 


WHEN the President appointed Leon Henderson to 
supervise the job of price-fixing, the only American 
in public life who questioned the constitutionality 
of the act was Senator Taft, of Ohio. “If the Presi- 
dent can appoint an agent of this kind without any 
reference to Congress,’”’ said the Senator, “then 
Congress might as well pack up and go home.” 

It is somewhat difficult to concur in this judg- 
ment. There can be no doubt that under powers 
already granted by Congress, the President has 
ample authority for undertaking the task which 
has been assigned to Mr. Henderson. The only 
doubt that can now be entertained, and it is ex- 
tremely serious, is the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to concede these powers. But constitutional 
problems are lightly set aside in these days, and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that this 
doubt will ever come before the Supreme Court. 

Price-fixing, except within a very limited range, 
is so difficult that hitherto it has never been at- 
tempted in the United States. Prices can be regu- 
lated easily in Germany or Russia, since in both 
countries, the Government either owns outright, or 
controls, all factories, with all raw materials and 
sources, and whatever mechanisms may be neces- 
sary for production and distribution. Violators of 
the fixed-price scale go to a concentration camp or 
the scaffold, and all difficulty from that quarter 
ceases. But in the United States we still entertain, 
rightly or wrongly, the idea of price-fixing by free 
competition. We also have a Constitution, with a 
procedure, and a set of legal theories based upon it. 
To add further complications to an already incred- 
ibly complicated problem, our natural resources 
and industrial products are more varied than those 
of any other country in the world. By “free com- 
petition” we do not mean, of course, a laissez-faire 
system, but competition under reasonable legal 
guidance and restraint. 

The immediate purpose of price-fixing is to pre- 
vent inflation, or, put in other words, to keep the 
domestic value of the dollar from falling too low. 
As such, it would seem that every purchaser should 
immediately favor it, even in extreme forms, since 
with price-fixing, he pays fifty cents, and not sev- 
enty-five, for articles hitherto priced at fifty cents. 
But price-fixing, however desirable when thus 
viewed, is not easily arranged. As it tends to be- 
come established, free competition disappears, and 
we begin to live in a world of Government-con- 
trolled industry, and this control may be as abso- 
lute as Government-ownership. 

Whether or not this system is superior to free 
competition is not the immediate question. The 
present question is how the American Government 
can effectively control prices, and remain a con- 
stitutional government, as we have Ieng known it. 
For control of prices, if generally applied, means 
also control of wages and raw materials, and, ul- 
timately, of the whole industrial system. This con- 
trol, as has been pointed out, can be easily in- 
augurated under a totalitarian government. It re- 
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mains to be seen whether it can be established at 
all in this country, and, if established, whether it 
will promote the general welfare. 

Mr. Henderson meets at the outset of his task 
the spectacle of labor in the steel industries de- 
manding higher wages, and likely to get them. 
Hardly had he put a ceiling on the price of steel 
products, when the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a plan, intended as part of the aid-to- 
Britain scheme, under which farmers would be 
encouraged to ask higher prices for their products. 
As the price of food goes up, all wage-earners will 
demand higher wages, and should the ascending 
spiral continue, Mr. Henderson may be obliged to 
put a ceiling over these as well as over prices. What 
methods the Government may use to reconcile ris- 
ing wages with fixed prices, except in fvod, and 
still retain a workable system of price-fixing, is 
another of many questions for which no answer 
has yet been given. 

These, however, are but difficulties, and it need 
not be assumed that Mr. Henderson will find them 
insuperable. War, and the threat of war, always 
upset prevailing standards, and it lies within the 
right and the duty of the Government to bring to 
book the agencies which operate to turn what is 
only momentary confusion into chaos. In view of 
the tremendous industrial and agricultural interests 
of this country, even the most well-reasoned plans 
to avert price-inflation will encounter opposition, 
not all of which will be above suspicion. it is hard 
to avoid the conclusion, however, that this coun- 
try, seeking to avoid domination by either capital 
or labor, is gradually coming under the rule of a 
managerial system responsible only to the Presi- 
dent. For this trend, a weakly yielding Congress 
must shoulder the responsibility. 


LET THE UNION DO IT 


ASKED at a public meeting last week how the pub- 
lic could be protected against the racketeering 
labor leader, the Secretary of Labor retorted: 
“How can the public be protected against the racke- 
teering business leader?” That is an amusing wise- 
crack, but not an answer. And the Secretary of 
Labor, it might be thought, should be interested in 
finding and publishing an answer. 

In point of fact, much legislation has been en- 
acted to suppress the business racketeer. But no 
legislation has been directed against the labor 
racketeer by Washington, very little by the States 
and none at all by the American Federation of 
Labor. Action, when taken, has been initiated by 
the local authorities under the general criminal 
code. 

However, we are not calling for more Federal 
labor legislation. C.I.O. officials have recently ex- 
pelled local leaders who were Communists, and in 
at least one instance, the A. F. of L. has ordered a 
local to drop officials who had been convicted of 
racketeering. The unions should be given a full 
chance to make necessary reforms, before recourse 


is had to special legislation. 
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JOY EVERLASTING 


THE Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, xvi, 16-22) 
is taken from Our Lord’s discourse to His Apostles 
on the night before He died. His words, then, are 
directed primarily to them, but as we study the 
sacred narrative, it becomes clear that Jesus here 
gives us a picture of what everyone who has re- 
solved to love and serve Him, may look for in this 
life. He tells the Apostles that sorrow will be theirs, 
that while the world rejoices, weeping and lamenta- 
tion will be their portion, “but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
shall take from you.” 

“Sorrow crowned with joy” is a phrase that sums 
up the life of every Saint. Because he boldly 
preaches by word, and even more eloquently by his 
life, man’s duty to God, a Saint cannot expect to 
win the favor of this world. The world may tolerate 
him, and for a time may even find in his denuncia- 
tions of sin a stimulus that stirs their jaded senses. 
Herod did not lift his hand against John preaching 
to the common people in the desert, and may have 
approved, in part at least, the advice which the 
Baptist gave to the soldiers. But as soon as the 
Precursor openly reproved sinners in high place, 
and admonished Herod to mend his evil ways, he 
was marked for martyrdom. Again, many people 
followed the Saint of Saints, not because they were 
seriously drawn to His teachings, but because He 
was a preacher of a novel kind, Who sometimes 
concluded His sermons by curing a sick man, and 
sometimes by feeding His hearers. In the end, the 
merely curious among them turned away, and the 
malevolent helped to crucify Him. 

In all ages, then, the Saints have known slander, 
persecution, the jail and the gibbet. Men who prac- 
tice the principles of the master of that world for 
which Our Lord would not pray, recognize their 
enemy in the man whose life preaches the doctrines 
of Him Who died that the world might be saved. 
The holiness of his life is a continual reproach to 
them, and when he tries to bring them to the love 
of Christ which alone can save, they clothe him 
with the garment of a fool, and make ready a cross 
on which to nail him. 

Very few of us are Saints, but all of us must 
have part in the sorrow foretold in the Gospel, and 
the truth is that we negligent Catholics will lead 
a much uneasier life than the Saints. We set our 
hearts on worldly prosperity, and grieve when we 
do not get it, but the Saints know that Our Lord 
never promised His followers ease and comfort in 
this world. What He promised was a Cross and for 
everyone of us a Calvary. All of us shall die on 
Calvary, and we shall die either as penitent or im- 
penitent sinners. 

The only wise men are the Saints. They gladly 
forego what the world can offer and deliberately 
choose to suffer, despising the shame. For they 
know that by suffering with Christ, they win the 
joy that no man can take from them. W2 can make 
our choice now but that choice is determined by 
the conduct of our lives, not by our most fervent 
professions. 
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FORMAT 


Epitor: May I express a few thoughts in regard to 
the new revised text of the Bible which is soon to 
be published? 

One of the causes of the neglect of Bible reading 
in the past has been the want of attractiveness in 
our Bibles in binding and general format. Most of 
them were rather ugly books—ponderous, lugubri- 
ous, dreary in appearance. 

A short time ago a non-Catholic abridged and 
rearranged text of the Bible was brought out by a 
well known publisher. The volume was a delight to 
behold. Any book-lover would have been won by its 
attractiveness. On almost the same day a firm of 
Catholic publishers issued a new abridged edition 
arranged for casual reading. But what a difference 
in appearance! The Catholic volume was bound in a 
dull, dead black without any element of attractive- 
ness at all to recommend it. 

Years ago Bibles were published with pages for 
recording marriages, births and deaths. When my 
father and mother were’ married, some one gave 
them such a Bible as a wedding gift. I have often 
thought that it would be a fine suggestion for our 
priests to present such a Bible to every couple at 
whose marriage they assisted—at least, if a small 
attractive volume could be found. The page for 
births would be a gentle reminder that the purpose 
of Holy Matrimony is to provide fine and noble citi- 
zens for our country, and ultimately to people 
heaven with Saints. A Bible as a wedding gift would 
also remind them that religion is the only stable 
and unshakable foundation upon which a family 
can be built. 

Clinton, N. Y. 


UPPER CASE 

EpiTor: Having just read the excellent survey of 
Father Garesché on the causes for decline in con- 
vent vocations (AMERICA, April 5), I am struck 
with an anomaly which is often noticeable in Cath- 
olic periodicals—that of giving the noun or adjec- 
tive Religious upper-case, while confining the nouns 
or adjectives concerning the priesthood to lower- 
case, letters. 

From the standpoint of Catholic theology and 
canon law there is no doubt that the priesthood is 
a higher state than the Religious per se. This fact 
is clearly evident in the consideration that our good 
teaching and nursing Sisters are indeed Religious, 
but they have not received Holy Orders; they do 
not offer Holy Mass. Yet to the casual reader it 
would appear that the reverse of the truth is the 
reality. 

Whether both priests and Religious should re- 
ceive capitals or lower-case letters might well be 
left to the discretion of our Catholic editors, but at 


REv. RAYMOND P. LAWRENCE 


least there should be consistency in the matter. The 
Religious state should not be magnified at the ex- 
pense of the priestly state. This, of course, concerns 
advertisements as well as articles. 

In my humble opinion this matter is of sufficient 
importance to be brought before the next conven- 
tion of the Catholic Press Association for some 
kind of action. 


Address Withheld OBSERVER 


MAN OF REASON 


EpiTor: Your correspondent, Soldier (AMERICA, 
April 12), forgets that men are men and as such 
are endowed with free will. Soldier finds it irksome 
that fifteen professors from Notre Dame did what 
he evidently would not do and evidently does not 
approve of. 

If Soldier looked at their act without regard of 
his own personal opinion, he would certainly find 
nothing in it contrary to Catholic doctrine. Taking 
this case as an example to elaborate upon, if Sol- 
dier had in mind that Americans are entitled to 
freedom of speech, at least so far, he wvuld find 
that they have done nothing unpatriotic. Does Sol- 
dier think that everyone must think as he thinks? 
Perhaps he has the mistaken notion that, since 
they are Catholics, moreover, intellectual Catholics, 
they must all think alike and think as he does, 
since he also is a Catholic. You see his lack of per- 
spective in that case, for, even though the Church 
has a set of immutable laws by which all moral 
acts must be governed, frequently there are two 
sides to a question, neither side being in conflict 
with the moral order. I think that Soldier has a 
plain case of an inferiority complex. 

I am sincerely sorry that Soldier must sleep in a 
“cold, muddy tent.” But surely he cannot blame 
that on the Catholic press and the Catholic indi- 
vidual. I am also sincerely grieved that Soldier will 
soon have to defend the “stolen real estate of the 
British Empire with the last drop of his Irish Cath- 
olic blood.” I certainly would be irked, too, if I had 
to do such a thing. But if I were forced to enter this 
war, I wouldn’t regard it as for such a cause. Sol- 
dier’s lack of perspective has again thwarted him, 
if he can discover or adduce no higher motive than 
that. 

This same Soldier who cries out against the intel- 
lectuals because they are involved in the “revolt 
against reason, the sin of irrationality and the re- 
volt against metaphysics” has proved himself again 
inconsistent; he claims that, “being in sound spirit- 
ual health,” he can sing with the poet Plunkett: 
“Death and I go into the dark with laughter on our 
lips.” Evidently when Soldier said this he forgot 
that he was supposed to be a rationalist, a meta- 
physicist, and a man of reason. 
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In conclusion I would leave with Soldier several 
statements that would provide him with food for 
thought, nor are they in any way inconsistent and 
lacking in perspective. Remember, Soldier, the 
Church is not a democracy, but her members have 
free will. Remember also that truth is one, despite 
your God-given gift of free will. 

Boston, Mass. W. M. A. 


PRAGMATISM 

Eprror: This letter gives me opportunity to regis- 
ter my wholehearted support to the letter of Sol- 
dier. 

Yes, the soldier has found the answer—pragma- 
tism in the writings of our so-called Catholic intel- 
lectuals, leaders of thought, “the Church teaching,” 
they love to style themselves. I, too, like the soldier 
boy, am a non-intellectual, but I had enough intelli- 
gence to grasp the true meaning of the word prag- 
matism when I first heard it from the lips of an 
Irishman. He may have been a graduate of Oxford 
or Notre Dame or where I know not, but he kept 
enough of his God-given intelligence not to sacri- 
fice one jot of truth because it might be useful thus 
to do. He, too, was tired and worn-out looking, but 
he held to the sound Catholic doctrine of his Irish 
forebears, which by the way is also true American- 
ism. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Mary I. WILLIAMSON 


DISCRIMINATION 

Eprror: The discrimination against Negroes of 
which George Streator complains (AMERICA, March 
22) is as obvious to most of us as the remedy is 
obscure. Such prejudice is not new. Less than a 
century ago Irish Catholics were the victims of 
equally serious discrimination. They did not “seek 
their salvation in socialistic set-ups,” as Mr. Strea- 
tor says Negro youngsters are naturally impelled 
to do. 

They had suffered persecution so intense for 
many generations that mere discrimination here 
must have seemed to them a luxury. Adversity 
must have had a beneficial effect on them, for a 
disproportionate number of the names of newly or- 
dained priests over a period of years indicates that 
they are the descendants of a persecuted people 
who never lost Faith in God, and even nourished 
some hope for the conversion of their oppressors. 

New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MORAN 


THREE ELEMENTS 

Eprror: Father Blakely’s article The Strike and 
Public Safety (AMERICA, March 29) is written in 
his usual interesting style. It is so well done that I 
hesitate even to raise a question on it. In the para- 
graphs dealing with the right of the Government to 
draft the worker, the lines seem to me to be preju- 
dicial to labor by implication and omission. The 
implication is that the workers are the total cause 
of disturbance and the omission is the neglect of 
calling attention to the responsibilities of manage- 
ment. 
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There are three elements involved: management, 
the workers and Government. If the worker loses 
his status as a private citizen and becomes a Gov- 
ernment employe, why not those on the side of 
management? If the Government can curtail the 
wage of the worker, which becomes a source of 
dispute, why can not the Government curtail profits 
which often are the cause of the dispute? If the 
worker must relinquish his right to strike for tne 
public safety, why should the employer be allowed 
to do as he pleases regardless of the public safety? 
If the Government is to be the moral arbiter of 
rights and duties and the public safety is the com- 
mon responsibility of both these factions, should 
not the privileges and the burdens be equally ap- 
portioned? 

Unless we are to assume that the workingman is 
totally to blame for the present stoppages (and 
past history tells us that the assumption is not 
sound), we must include restrictions on manage- 
ment as well as labor, even in a hypothetical con- 
sideration of the issues. If there is to be dictator- 
pny us have one that puts the clamps down on 

ike. 


New York, N. Y. WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 


FABIUS CUNCTATOR? 

Epitor: I have just read the letter, This Is Our 
War (America, April 12). I note that it is signed 
by an individual who is still, at this late date, in 
Philadelphia. What is he waiting for? 


Boston, Mass. J. P.R. 


PATRONESS 

Epitor: As an ordinary Catholic man I am writing 
to you because I wanted to give expression to these 
thoughts. 

It was reassuring to hear our Holy Father urge 
us to redouble our prayers for an early, universal 
and just peace. I admire his spirit shown in those 
words. We shall persevere in our battle for peace 
in behalf of suffering humanity. 

Now to be practical. We hear so often today that 
the forces of peace in America lack leadership. 
Supposing with the month of May approaching that 
we in America choose our Blessed Lady, the pat- 
roness of our country, as our leader in America in 
our battle for peace in behalf of suffering humanity. 
The whole month of May would give us of the laity 
particularly a chance to persevere in prayer. It 
would deepen the meaning and increase our fervor 
for an early, universal and just peace—between na- 
tions, between capital and labor, in the home life of 
America. 

Why don’t the priests urge us to attend daily 
Mass during May in honor of our Blessed Lady? 
Urge us to be united with Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist? Urge us to say our Rosary? Urge us to 
say the Litany of the Blessed Virgin? Some of us 
in the laity can do all of these things; others can 
do some of these things each day for the month of 
May for a just and honorable peace. 

Worcester, Mass. THOMAS A. BREEN 
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LITERARY WAKE OVER JAMES JOYCE 


PATRICK KELLY 








“THERE’S a line out of Joyce,” said Cleary, “that 
keeps coming to my mind; it goes as follows: It’s a 
long way walking weary! Such a long way back- 
wards to row!” 

“On such a tide as moving seems asleep, too full 
for sound or foam,” said Kiernan; “or full of sound 
and fury, signifying—what?” 

“T have it,” said Dolan; “it’s a long way to Tip- 
perary; it’s a long way to go.” 

“He’ll never make it,” said Kiernan; “he’ll never 
make it. And may God have mercy on his lonely 
soul.” 

“Amen, Amen,” said Cleary. “For do you remem- 
ber how in his early youth, in that book of his, 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, he stood up 
and made a deliberate rejection of all that—of 
home, country and faith? I recall the words he 
used: J go—to forge in the smithy of my soul the 
uncreated conscience of my race.” 

“As if,”” mused Dolan, “as if any man appearing 
in the latter days of his race’s history could melt 
down and realign a racial conscience which has 
been formed, veined, stratified, as it were, through- 
out the centuries. Vain boast and endeavor. For no 
man can forge or reshape a racial conscience ex- 
cept by working from, with, and on what is already 
there. He must take the racial conscience as he now 
finds it, or, jumping the Christian centuries of Eu- 
rope’s history, he must pluck and play upon the 
deep-down fibers of the racial soul as it was (or as 
he thinks it was) before the advent and the infusion 
of the Christian grace. 

“Even Willie Yeats and all those other non-Cath- 
olic Celtophiles understood and realized this limita- 
tion on the artist. Blind and indifferent as they 
were to the significance and the transforming 
power of Christianity, they at least recognized that 
any artist endeavoring to interpret and articulate 
the spirit of his race is himself conditioned by a 
sort of atavism of the mind, of the spirit, of the 
conscience, or whatever you want to call it. Not 
that anyone could accuse Joyce of being a Celto- 
phile. But where Yeats, going back to the racial 
past, rejected a Christianity which he never under- 
stood, or perhaps never even tried to understand, 
Joyce cut himself loose from both race and religion. 
Born and reared an Irish Catholic, he not only re- 
pudiated that vague entity known as the Celtic 


spirit; but he also apostasized from a specific, a 
particularized entity—the Christian, the 1,500 year 
old Catholic conscience of the Irish Celt. And by 
this triple repudiation of home, country and faith, 
he did what many other ego-centric and expatriated 
artists have done: he cut his own roots and thence- 
forth produced some fleurs du mal under a bell jar. 
From that time on he has been to me only a cere- 
brating ghost, a zombie wandering in the waste 
places of the spirit, playing at being a creator, but 
in reality undoing by words the work of the Word.” 

“God help us all,” said Cleary, “but you’re hard 
on the poor fellow. You take him too seriously; you 
take him as does all that long-haired rout of pinkos 
and left-wingers—as if it had been his mission to 
erase what to them is the infamy of Christianity. 
Yet there’s something in what you say. I’m think- 
ing of Jimmy Farrell in Chicago, and of all those 
who scoff and scorn at their own people. It’s dan- 
gerous business, this repudiation of one’s own; it 
can lead to the all-out misanthropic madness of a 
Nietzsche, or to the simpering eroticism of a 
George Moore or an Anatole France. 

“In the case of Joyce, this repudiation of home, 
country and faith turned out to be in effect a with- 
drawing from humanity itself. For in Joyce's 
esthetic the artist must become an exile to become 
like unto God; renouncing fellowship with his own 
kind, he must reject his share in human destiny, 
and withdraw into a distant aloofness from which 
vantage point he can view and endeavor to repro- 
duce by art what is to him the meaningless drift 
and flow of life—a vast Protean flux, kaleidoscopi- 
cally shifting.” 

“Right you are,” said Dolan. “And I hold such 
art to be as much of a threat to our civilization as 
is either Stalin or Hitler. Take, for example, Joyce’s 
violation and liquefaction of our language and, con- 
sequently, of our logic. For there is a logic in lan- 
guage. Add to this the fact that all the languages 
of Europe are shot through with the light of the 
Word, the Logos, that all the languages of Europe 
are steeped in Christianity, and you will agree with 
me, I believe, when I say that Joyce’s tampering 
with our language and our logic is a sort of blas- 
phemy against the mind that made it. 

“Oh, yes, I know you can bring up Lewis Carroll 
and the Jabberwocky. You can bring up Walt Dis- 
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ney and Mickey Mouse. But in their case, consider 
the motive. Given out as pure entertainment, as 
pure illusion—and accepted as such. Why do the 
little ones squeal with delight over Mickey in the 
movies? It’s because Mickey is bound by no sort of 
logic; nothing stops him, not even the law of gravi- 
tation. He prances and struts in a world polarized 
to the whims of his own ego. He is a little Mouse- 
God, cavorting in an unfixed and fluid universe. 

“Now, nobody has ever taken Mickey Mouse seri- 
ously, but can you say the same thing about James 
Joyce? 

“For over thirty years Joyce pursued art as an 
abstraction divorced from the responsibilities of 
life. He has upheld the self-liberation of the artist 
from the spiritual values and dogmatic authority 
of tradition. He has dissolved the conscience of his 
people into a stream of consciousness into which 
his own soul has been merged. And what do you 
get out of all this self-blinding, killing labor of his? 
For myself, I confess that all this clotted verbiage 
of his gives me a suggestion of Lucretian atoms 
dancing in the dark void; it plants a suspicion of a 
blasphemous, nihilistic endeavor on the part of the 
author to reduce the world and the life of man back 
to an abysmal chaos, out of which, as Plato taught, 
God created the actual cosmos, by an imposition of 
law and reason. In short, Joyce’s revolt against 
language and logic seems to me to be a revolt 
against the Word.” 

“Listen,” said Kiernan; “you two have made 

some heavy charges against Joyce. I don’t alto- 
gether agree. But I have here some excerpts from 
Joyce which seem to bear out what Dolan says 
about that impression of aimless fluidity and the 
blanketing-out of all values in the writings of Joyce. 
The first one is taken from his short story, The 
Dead, in that early book of his, entitled, simply 
enough, Dubliners. In that story, Gabriel, the cen- 
tral character, has turned late at night to look out 
of the window: 
He watched sleepily the flakes, silver and dark, fall- 
ing obliquely against the lamplight. The time had 
come for him to set out on his journey westward. 
Yes, the newspapers were right: snow was general 
all over Ireland. It was falling on every part of the 
dark central plain, on the treeless hills, falling softly 
upon the bog of Allen and, further westward, softly 
falling into the dark mutinous Shannon waves. It 
was falling too, upon every part of the lonely church- 
yard where Michael Furey lay buried. It lay thickly 
drifted on the crooked crosses and headstones, on 
the spears of the little gate, on the barren thorns. 
His soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow fall- 
ing faintly through the universe and faintly falling, 
like the descent of their last end, upon all the living 
and the dead. 


“And now I give you a couple of his early poems. 
Here is the first: 


Rain on Rahoon falls softly, softly falling 
Where my dark lover lies. 

Sad is his voice that calls me, sadly calling 
At grey moonrise. 


Love, hear thou 

How desolate the heart is, ever calling, 
Ever unanswered—and the dark rain falling 
Then as now. 
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Dark too our hearts, O love, shall lie, and cold 

As his sad heart has lain 

Under the moon-grey nettles, the black mold 

And muttering rain. 
“And again in this second one we have the same 
note struck, the deliquescence of everything in the 
flux and reflux of the impermanent: 


All day I hear the noise of waters 


Making moan, 

Sad as the sea-bird is when, going 
Forth alone, 

He hears the winds cry to the waters’ 
Monotone. 

The grey winds, the cold winds are blowing 
Where I go. 

I hear the noise of many waters 

Far below. 

All day, all night, I hear them flowing 
To and fro. 


“And lastly here is the much-quoted passage from 
Finnegan’s Wake: 

Can’t hear with the waters of. The chittering waters 

of.—Can’t hear with bawk of bats, all the liffeying 

waters of.—A tale told of Shaun or Shem?—I feel as 
heavy as yonder stone. Tell me of John or Shaun?— 

Night now! Tell me, tell me, tell me, elm! Night 

night! Tell me tale of stem or stone. Beside the 

rivering waters of, hitherandthithering waters of. 

Night! 

“Yes, there is, I admit, in Joyce’s writings this 
representation of life as a vast indeterminate mass, 
as a grey neutrality, as a drift wherein there are 
blotted out all norms and values. But who are we 
three to pass judgment on Joyce’s mind and mo- 
tives in all of this? First, he may have been only 
trying in a very realistic fashion to give us a pic- 
ture of the psychosis of that European man, that 
deracinated and ‘liberated’ type, who, since the 
break-up and dissolution of Christendom’s unity, 
has been following after all the strange, and mostly 
Teutonic, gods of subjective philosophy, which 
holds that the mind can make its own truth. 

“And, secondly, who knows but what Joyce 
wasn’t spoofing all along? We know that the Irish 
have a gift for mockery, yes, even for bitter self- 
mockery. And it’s not altogether beyond probability 
to suspect that Joyce may have been indulging in 
savage and Swiftian humor, not only ridiculing by 
a reduction to consequences the tenets and preten- 
sions of all the philosophical and literary subjec- 
tivists who have helped to bring on the present 
European vortex and vertigo, but also laughing sar- 
donically both at his readers and himself. 

“At any rate, may God have mercy on his lonely 
and self-exiled soul and bring him at last to the 
land of Tir-Na-nOg, to that ideal Tipperary where 
surely there must dwell a multitude who have fol- 
lowed the Christian conscience of their race.” 

“Amen,” said Dolan; “Amen to all of that.” 

“Amen,” said Cleary. “But—It’s a long way 
walking weary! Such a long way backwards to 
row!” 


(Quotations from “Portrait of the Artist As a Young 
Man,” copyright 1916 by B. W. Huebsch, “Dubliners,” 
“Finnegan’s Wake,” copyright 1939 by James Joyce, 
and “Collected Poems of James Joyce,” copyright 
1918, 1927, 1936, are used by permission of The Vik- 
ing Press, New York.) 
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ISHMAELS FLEEING 
BEFORE MODERN MARS 


FiotsaMm. By Erich Maria Remarque. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2.50 

THEY WENT ON ToGeTHER. By Robert Nathan. Alfred 

A. Knopf, Inc. $2 
BOTH these novels are written about refugees, with the 
difference that Nathan’s refugees are young, while Re- 
marque’s are grown up. Not only are Paul and Sylvie 
of the second novel young in years, but the world from 
which they are uprooted (apparently the United States) 
is young in experience of total war, while the horde of 
wanderers in the first novel roams in a world grown 
old and callous and weary with incessant wars and 
hatred, so that they seem old indeed—as old as Cain. 

Flotsam, in telling the story of Ludwig, a half-Jew, 
and Ruth, a Jewess, recounts the wanderings and strate- 
gems of exiles, some political, some racial, who are 
tossed from country to country, admitted for a day or 
a week only to be sent on to another unfriendly border. 
Vienna, Prague, Geneva, Paris all receive and reject the 
pair, and in these cities and more, we learn of émigré 
rendezvous in “safe” cafes and rooming houses, of wiles 
and schemes in tricking and bribing customs men, of 
all the uncertainty and rootlessness of this vast army 
of “corpses on parole.” 

Odd and striking characters abound in the book, but 
few of them, save Steiner, the crafty Ulysses who re- 
turns to Germany to visit his dying wife and pays the 
penalty for his hardihood, are more than symbols of 
this shadowy tribe that haunts the borders. The details 
are all stark, and even the occasional humor is wintry. 
Several passages are needlessly realistic. 


It is, in all, a very moving, though hopeless book, per- 
haps because it is talking about hopeless people. But 
what escapes the author, as it escapes his characters, 
is the fact that they simply happen to be victims of the 
very philosophy that guides them, a soulless one, that 
has no ideals, no heavens, no truth beyond expediency. 
Were these refugees in power, they would in turn be 
making others wanderers. 

Mr. Nathan’s novel has no such wide social implica- 
tions. It simply recounts the difficulties of flight under 
invasion through the ingenous mind and vocabulary of 
two young children. It may seem odd to say the “dif- 
ficulties of flight,” but that is actually as deep as the 
author goes. We catch none of the horror and grimness 
of war. It remains all as dreamlike to us as it did first 
of ail to young Paul, the hero of the expedition. 

The bewilderment and determination of the young 
pair is moving in a mild way, but the whole setting and 
tempo is too idyllic to be more than a streamlined and 
mechanized version of Babes in the Wood. 

Both books will be called propaganda. I don’t think 
they are; I think they are honest attempts to picture 
the horrible dislocations that modern war entails, with 
Remarque coming nearer to success than Nathan. 
Neither of them is a great book. Harotp C. GaRDINER 


SIMON-PURE PROPAGANDIST'S 
TOPSY-TURVY LIFE 


CRUSADER IN CRINOLINE. By Forrest Wilson. J. B. 

Lippincott Co. $3.75 
PRACTICALLY every literate American over thirty re- 
members Uncle Tom’s Cabin as one of the thrilling 
stories of his youth. Yet to very few is Harriet Beecher 
Stowe more than a name. And where will one find a 
man who has ever heard of The Minister’s Wooing, The 
Pearl of Orr’s Island or Oldtown Folks? At last we 
have the story—and a thrilling one it is—of the prim, 
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Calvinistic, New England housewife who must be rated 
along with John Brown, The Dred Scott Decision and 
the Kansas-Nebraska Question as one of the immediate 
factors in bringing about the War Between the States. 

A daughter of the famous Beecher clan, she possessed 
a good measure of the energy, determination, fanaticism 
and crusading spirit characteristic of that tribe. The 
sixth child of the famous and influential but always 
impecunious Reverend Lyman Beecher, she was born 
at the parsonage in Litchfield, Connecticut, where her 
father was Congregationalist pastor. A childhood and 
youth spent in poverty and the drab soul-crushing at- 
mosphere of New England Puritanism at its worst, 
seemed poor soil for the nurturing of literary ambitions, 
and, one would think, equally barren for a biographer 
in search of material. Yet the author makes the his- 
tory of these early uneventful days in New England 
and the eighteen weary years of poverty and exile in 
Cincinnati as dramatic and interesting as any novel. 

She was already a mature woman of forty-two and 
the mother of seven children when Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
burst upon a nation already deeply aroused over the 
question of slavery, and her Brunswick neighbors would 
no doubt have thought in 1852 that for the wife of 
Professor Stowe the best part of life was over. But at 
forty life was just beginning, and for the next thirty 
years she was to be headline news, not only in the Uni- 
ted States but throughout the world. Overnight she be- 
came an international figure, the high priestess of Aboli- 
tion, a minor deity to the North, a monster to the South, 
even a source of embarrassment to Queen Victoria who 
dared not receive her during her triumphal tour of Eng- 
land. For the next quarter of a century a steady stream 
of articles, stories and novels poured from her pen, most 
of the latter far superior to “Uncle Tom” from a literary 
standpoint. Today, however, they are long since forgot- 
ten, as are her lively and bitter controversies over the 
morals of Lord Byron and her brother Henry, the “war 
guilt” of the South and the advantages of Florida real 
estate. 

The author deserves our thanks for giving us a lively 
and interesting picture of the life and times of a dynamic 
and fanatic but wholly feminine character whose life 
“spanned the gulf between the two most widely sep- 
arated centuries in human history, and spanned it im- 
portantly.” F. J. GALLAGHER 


SULPHUROUS BLUE-PRINT 
FOR ELIMINATING GOD 


MAN STANDS ALONE. By Julian Huxley. Harper and 

Bros. $2.75 
HUXLEY could hardly have chosen a more fitting title 
for this book. Unifying these fifteen chapters, which had 
previously appeared as articles, is the double thesis of 
man’s inspiring uniqueness in the entire visible world 
and his self-sufficiency to the exclusion of God Himself. 
The first part is ably and charmingly demonstrated; the 
second, utterly unsupported by serious proof, is futile 
and even blasphemous. 

In the light of present world events, Huxley sees 
clearly that the primacy of individualism, mere hedonism 
and even exclusive economic ideals has been shattered. 
Prophetically he envisages a new order in which a finer 
balance between self-gratification and the social virtues 
of self-sacrifice must be achieved. He terms this new 
philanthropy scientific humanism. It is scientific because 
science will be the pedagogue who will lead men to new 
evolutionary heights of social life. It is humanism be- 
cause the social virtues will assume new importance. 
The most profound effect of this humanism will be a 
more equitable distribution of opportunities for physi- 
cal, intellectual and social betterment—for the fit. For 
those who cannot measure up, there must be suicide or 
liquidation through the scientific procedures of birth- 














control propaganda among the lower brackets, steriliza- 
tion or other means not specifically suggested. There is 
no fixed standard to regulate this balance, which at all 
events is of and for the fit. To be specific: Huxley points 
out that science has shown man how to separate the 
selfish from the social aspects of sexual intercourse by 
new methods of birth control and artificial semination. 
Therefore, according to Huxley, man will be able to in- 
dulge his passions with the woman he desires carnally 
without danger of social consequences—thanks to scien- 
tific birth-control methods, and perpetuate his name with 
the woman he admires by the new aid given to him by 
science in artificial fecundation. One feels like asking 
Huxley what science has to do with it at all. Science 
has also provided murderers with new and refined 
methods of dealing with their victims. Would Huxley 
feel like inviting murder-racketeers to ply their trade 
for that reason? 

After blandly assuming that chance factors, such as 
selection, account for the universe, he argues that God 
is unnecessary. The world rules itself “as far as we can 
see.” Swallowing Freudian fancy for fact, he assumes 
again that God was merely the externalization of primi- 
tive human fears, later rationalized into theologies. Since 
God is assumed to be unnecessary, man must shoulder 
the burdens he formerly cast upon God. He must stand 
alone and expect salvation from Huxley’s new god: Sci- 
ence. HucGuH J. BIHLER 


SoctaL DocTRINE IN ACTION. A PERSONAL History. By 
John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. Harper and Bros. 


$3 
IF this is a disappointing book, the reason is that no 
honest man is a fair judge in his own cause. Msgr. Ryan 
does not know how good he is, but in writing this story 
of old battles, and of campaigns still in progress, he 
cannot wholly disguise the ability and courage which his 
fellow-Catholics have long recognized in him. 

Up to forty years ago (and in some jurisdictions, to a 
considerably later period) the chief purpose served by 
Leo’s Encyclical on Labor was that of a stick where- 
with to beat Socialists; and it was customary to stig- 
matize as a Socialist any man whose views on social 
reform disagreed with your own. It was due to Dr. 
Ryan, more than to any other man, that Catholics in 
the United States began to suspect, and some to learn, 
that the Encyclical was not a party pamphlet. Year 
in and year out, he explained in print and on the plat- 
form the real purposes of the Encyclical, and those who 
in our day of comparative safety think his was an easy 
task, have forgotten that he was never content with talk, 
or solemn resolutions at the end of a convention. What 
he wanted was action, and the demand for action in any 
program of genuine social progress is a guaranteed 
method of winning enemies, some earnest but honest, 
others fanatical and dishonorable. 

Catholics can never forget how much they owe to 
the courage of John A. Ryan. His treatise on the living 
wage has become a classic, his defense of labor has 
been untiring, and his ability in his chosen field has 
merited him an international reputation for scholarship. 
Not even his early defense of Federal Prohibition, his 
zeal for the child-labor Amendment, his unbounded con- 
fidence in the New Deal, or his admiration of Mr. Justice 
Black, can obscure the truth that the life and example 
of John A. Ryan have taught a generation to know, love, 
and work for social justice. In any history of American 
social reform, he must be ranked with the outstanding 
leaders. Pau. L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


an AspovE ALL. By Eric Knight. Harper and Bros. 
AGAINST a background of bawdiness, profanity and 
a plentiful seasoning of blasphemy, is set out the illicit 
romance (shall we call it that?) of Prudence Cathaway 
and Clive Hanley alias Briggs. Prue was of the English 
middle class, very classy; while Clive, who protests his 
gutter origin, rants largely throughout the tale after 
the manner of a neurotic. The story discovers them, 








America’s fundamental biography told 
by a foremost historian 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


By Daniel Sargent 


Here is America’s fundamental biography. Daniel Sar- 
gent, poet and biographer of a New World, reveals the 
navigation genius of the man, Columbus, emphasizing 
his marvelous faculties of deduction, vigilance, and 
pertinacity in a period when men were pessimists. 
Sargent sheds a new light on the much-maligned 
Columbus, revealing that the discoverer was the world’s 
example of an unconquerable spirit motivated 7 os 
highest hopes. 


THE MAN WHO Got 
EVEN WITH GoD 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


The hidden life of the Trappists is revealed in this biog- 
raphy of one John Green Hanning, violent tempered 
and vindictive Kentuckian and former cowboy, whose 
stormy career came to a peaceful close within the 
cloistered walls of the Trappist Monastery at Geth- 
semani, Kentucky. : $2.00 


THE CHILD AND YOU 
By Gustavus Kieffer, S.M. 


Parents! Teachers! Let this remarkable book show 
you how to exercise authority as a means of fostering 
and guiding the child’s development and education, his 
character and moral progress. As inspiring as it is 
practical! $2.00 


New books for youthful readers 


THE LEGENDS OF 
FRENCH ISLAND 


By John J. Sullivan 


A red-blooded adventure story telling of the patriotic 
courage of three high school boys who help prevent an 
international crisis by working with the army to catch 
fifth columnist bandits. $1.50 


THE MAN WHO DARED A KING 


By the Rev. Gerald T. Brennan 
Author of ANGEL Foop, ANcet Crry, Tue Guost or Kincoom Come 


Father Gerald cleverly uses the exciting story of St. 
John Fisher’s defiance of Henry VIII to implant the 
unity and sanctity of Christian marriage in children’s 
hearts. 85 cents 





At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
105 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FREE oe! 
$25 IN BOOKS FOR A NAME 


BRUCE-MILWAUKEE: I am interaney » cneorin your contest 
for selecting a new name to re MO, the present 
title of your quarterly. Please send me = aaa ae the next issue 
of EX ANIMO which will contaig@the details of the contest. 
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LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


.. bors 716. CAMPS... ois 7-6.. 


NO “CO-ED” FEATURES WHATSOEVER 


NOTRE DAME + ROSE HILL 


ON SITE ON SITE 
CAMP NAMASCHAUG CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
TEN WEEKS JULY-AUGUST 


$35 Bi-weekly 
New features include 
Sailing and Archery. 


$15 per week. $125 per Season 
1941 Packard and Pontiac station 

wagons added to equipment. 
Address Address, 


JOHN BE, CULLUM MRS. LAURENCE T. FELL 
STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 


FREE transportation between New York City and Camp. 
Ope, evenings for your convenience. Phone: PAlisade 6-3840 
During July and August address correspondence to the camps. 








CATHOLIC CAMPS 39th SEASON 
OUR LADY OF LOURDES CAMP 


FOR GIRLS —Forest Lake 
CAMP ACADIA, FOR BOYS 


—Lake Uncas 


Livingston Manor, Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 


Ages 6-18. All Iand and water sports. Riding, handcrafts, 
dramatics, dancing, music. Trips. Free instruction on own camp 
golf course. Doctor, nurses, 73 experienced councillors. Tuition 
$180, July and August. Catalog. 
VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN J. STANLEY, Pres. 
REV. J. H. MAHONEY, D.D., Director 


474 West 142nd Street (Edgecombe 4-5840) New York, N. Y. 
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"HIGH HOLIDAY IN HELL" 
"THANK YOU, GOD, FOR MEI" 
"THE LORD MUST BE STUCK ON ME" 


If you were an advertising man, you might call the above phrases 
“interrupting ideas.” Maybe you would be right, since the author 
of the book in which they appear as chapter titles has his own 
inimitable way of interrupting us when we get off on tangents. 
We refer to— 


MY CHANGELESS FRIEND 
By the Rev. Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


“My Changeless Friend” is published in serial form, there now 
being twenty-five Series in the set. The chapter titles listed above 
appear in the 24th Series. Each chapter in every Series is separate, 
just the thing for a few minutes daily reading. No matter what 
chapter you read, you will feel that it was written especially for 
you. And you will be right because, while there is much clamoring 
about making the world safe for democracy, Father LeBuffe, in 
these little books, is striving in a very human way to make souls 
safe for eternity. Read one Series and you will want the set. 

Single copy, any series, 30 cents | 11th to 15th Series, 5 vols.. .$1.40 
Ist to 5th Series, 5 vols.. .$1.40 | 16th to 20th Series, 5 vols. $1.40 
6th to 10th Series, 5 vols.. 1.40 | 21st to 25th Series, 5 vols.. .$1.12 


One dozen assorted copies, or dozen of one Series . $3.00 
Complete set (25 volumes in Gift Box)... $6.10 


@ Each Series is bound in maroon cloth. Orders for five or 


twenty-five volumes will be shipped in an attractive gift box. 
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she a Waaf, or enlisted member of the women’s air 
corps, and he a soldier on leave, who is determined to 
desert. 

Now these two principal characters in the tale are 
distinctly monotonous, if their conversation is any in- 
dication. And their being true to themselves almost 
amounts to a libel on the wartime British. The sort of 
amorous adventure that went on between Prue and Clive 
is old stuff, of which we had aplenty in the last war. 

But for all the jejuneness of his plot, the writer of 
this tale has a great genius for descriptive writing. In 
short, sharp and pithy sentences he presents most viv- 
idly the retreat of the British forces in Flanders. The 
evacuation from Dunkirk is a masterly piece of writing, 
and his description of the bombing of London is sheer, 
even if terrible, artistry. The descriptive writing about 
embattled Britain is stirring, a work of great literary 
craft; but the love story, so-called, is supine and dis- 
tinctly malodorous. Henry Watts 


Says Mrs. Crow.ex, Says Sue. By Doran Hurley. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
THE Crowleys have always been wonderful people, and 
worthy of art. It has been observed that those who are 
mostly about art are the least fit to be in it. Art must 
have a texture rich and real and unworn. Arty people 
are all thinned out into what cannot longer resist the 
artistic touch. Nothing can keep a texture fit to be the 
material of art but religion. If there be one true Re- 
ligion, the true flowering of New England is among 
those who have it. Mrs. Crowley is one of these. 

Much gratitude is due to Doran Hurley for his enter- 
taining work in using for our edification and enjoy- 
ment the best art texture in America, the people of the 
Old Catholic Parishes. He sees the absolute greatness 
of these people in all their relative trivialities. He has 
been among the others enough to know that for fun, 
generosity, warmth, realism, goodness, variety, Godli- 
ness ... none can match our own. And as for love... 
others love you at odd hours according to their limited 
capacity and mood, but the people of the Old Catholic 
Parishes love you to the very core of your being twenty- 
four hours of every day for a lifetime and forever. 

A lovely little foreword by Francis Talbot attests, very 
subtly, to the truth of all this. Yet, Doran Hurley has 
only paved the way, really. And if he ever saw L’An- 
nonce Faite a@ Marie put on by one of these Puritan 
groups, you’d never find him even mentioning it in a 
book. THOMAS BUTLER FEENEY 


WINGS oF EaGLes. By Francis Corley, 8.J. and Rob- 

bert Willmes, 8.J. The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50 
ONE of the authors describes this collection of biogra- 
phies as “a Jesuit family album that is different ...a 
selective album containing the photographs of one hun- 
dred sixty-five members to whom Jesuits may point with 
pride and say, “They are our finest.’” 

The description is apt. In thirty-three delicate vig- 
nettes, the authors have portrayed with masterful pen 
these glories of the Society of Jesus. Even to those read- 
ers who have already perused the full lives of these 
Saints and Blessed, the book comes with a pleasant sur- 
priee, full of delightful simplicity of style and Catholic 
piety. 

The publication of Wings of Eagles coincides most 
opportunely with the celebration of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the existence of the Society of Jesus. What 
are the Jesuits? Are they the terrible scoundrels that 
some have painted them to be? To these questions the 
book gives an adequate, though, as one would expect, 
indirect answer, with its thirty-three sketches of mar- 
tyrs and missionaries, confessors and Doctors of the 
Church, on whom the Church of Christ has set her of- 
ficial stamp of approval. 

We recommend Wings of Eagles most heartily to all 
those who are desirous of knowing what the Jesuits real- 
ly are; to those who take pleasure in reading of heroic 
deeds which these heroes of Christ furnish in such over- 
flowing abundance. JOSEPH M. SNEE 























ART 


IT may seem a long stride from pre-Renaissance paint- 
ing to the modern abstract paintings of Lyonel Fein- 
inger, exhibited at the Buchholtz and Willard Galleries. 
The consistency of the early paintings with architec- 
tural conditions is, however, paralleled by the con- 
sistency of Mr. Feininger’s paintings with the non-archi- 
tectural limitations of the framed picture. We have be- 
come so familiar with this idea of the framed picture 
that we have lost sight of its curious, and not quite 
legitimate, origin. The traditional character, or style, 
of painting was determined by its use as an element in- 
corporated into architecture. Using fresco as a medium, 
the early Renaissance painters and those preceeding 
them developed this architectural tradition of painting, 
which they in turn had received from classical antiquity. 
Painting was then a matter for direct application to 
walls and when gesso or other media were used for 
the more limited area of tryptichs or altar pieces, the 
framing was architectural and the painting composition 
conformed to it. 

The modern framed picture has gone counter to this 
tradition. It is a moveable, non-architectural element and 
the struggle to create an art-form that fits this more 
ephemeral condition has had much to do with the suc- 
cession of art movements, such as impressionism and 
cubism, which have dominated and unsettled the paint- 
ing field during the past century. In Mr. Feininger’s 
paintings the composition is integrated with the picture 
frame, which becomes an element in the total design. 
It is not, as is usually the case, an apologetic after- 
thought. This acceptance of hard facts relates it to a 
medieval approach rather than to baroque painting com- 
positions, which are popular among modern artists. 

One of the victims of Nazi persecution, this painter 
returned to his native America after living in Europe 
from boyhood. His advent here is as much to our artis- 
tic advantage as it is a loss to Germany, where he lat- 
terly had made his home. Due to his instinctive sym- 
pathy for the American scene, the work he has done 
since his return shows none of the deleterious effects 
of a new and strange environment. This is worth noting 
as many European architects and artists are not entirely 
successful in spiritually acclimatizing themselves here 
and their work, as a consequence, is not as well related 
to this environment. 

There is also a distinct difference between these ab- 
stract paintings of Mr. Feininger’s and the abstractions 
that have come out of France. The basis for the abstract 
patterns he has envolved for his paintings lies in the 
natural scene. This is also true of the abstract painters 
of the French School, such as Bracque, Léger, and Picas- 
so, but in the case of the work we are considering here, 
there is a more definite and sympathetic feeling for the 
natural, basic scene, out of which the compositions were 
evolved. The usual mechanistic quality, which charac- 
terizes the French school, is absent and the Feininger 
paintings are notable for a character that relates closely 
to human values. 

They, together with the paintings of Roualt, therefore, 
are implicitly Christian in quality. This quality is allied 
with unusual beauty of color and sense of scale. When 
I say these are gem-like paintings, I am not implying 
that they are small in conception. They are, rather, a 
type of art which is one of close modulation in tonality 
and form and each painting is a small world which, on 
examination, grows to immensity. The work has none 
of the blatant and self-assertive qualities which modern 
painters have tended to confuse with strength. That 
gives this work value as the expression of an individual 
temperament and viewpoint. It is an artistic individu- 
ality, moreover, that is characterized by strength, tender- 
ness and charm. Barry BYRNE 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hrs. 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, g. canceing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, ~~ dancing, dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 23rd year. Catalog. 


Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 











CAMP JEANNE D’ARC 


110 acres on Lake Chateaugay, in the Adirondacks 
Catholic camp for 60 girls, 6-18. Small congenial groups. Winding woodsy trails 
for riding. Canoeing, swimming, gelf, tennis, handcrafts, camping trips, dramatics. 
Musical group. Picturesque Swiss chalets with modern equipment. Girls from 10 
different countries. 20th season. Discriminating clientele. Send for Catalogue. 
Also Camp Lafayette for boys, 2 miles south. 


Capt. and Mrs. C. A. McIntyre, 193 Rolling Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 








Entire Staff Jesuit 
A Horse For Every Boy 


Jesuit Camp 


In the West Swimming, Baseball 
On the Sioux Reserve Rodeos 
South Dakota 1000 Miles of Camp-trips 
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A happy summer among congenial companions for Catholic boys 
8-18. xpert leadership of trained college men. Every facility for 
pane J and games. Sandy beaches on hite Mt. lake. Resident 

aplain and physician. Home comfort in bungalows with porches. 
22nd season. One fee for everything, $250, including riding. 


James C. Fisher, Loyola School, 65 E. 83rd St., N. Y. C. 
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INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Aw Ilustitution for the Higher Education of Womew 


Conducted by The Stove of Newo Dams of Nes 
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Winona, Minnesota 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages. 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 
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REGIS COLLEGE, WESTON, MASS. 


A Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with full 
power to confer degrees. Standard courses leading to the degrees. Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Science (curricula in Household Economics and in 


Secretarial Science). For Catalogue, address: THE REGISTRAR. 
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A Catholic College that 
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for Catholic Life and Catholic Leadership in the world 
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THEATRE 


POSTPONED PLAYS. During the temporary Spring 
lulls in theatrical activities, we theatregoers have time 
for a few quiet reflections on the theatre in general. The 
vital point to which the minds of most of us now turn 
is the growing habit the producers have of announcing 
and then postponing, the opening dates of new plays. 

This is a serious matter, but few producers are taking 
it seriously. Every producer and every experienced 
theatregoer knows that only two or three years ago the 
postponement of a play, announced for production on 
a definite date, was considered practically unforgivable. 
Once in a long, long time it happened. The explanation 
was that one of the principal members of the cast—-the 
star, or the leading support of the star—had fallen seri- 
ously ill, or had broken a leg. A broken arm was not 
considered a sufficient excuse. 

I distinctly remember when Jane Cowl carried a 
crushed hand into an opening night performance, and 
gave us some of her very best acting. Her hand had 
been crushed that day in the slamming of her automobile 
door by a careless chauffeur. Another season, I recall, 
Alfred Lunt went through the opening night and first 
weeks of a new production with his arm in a sling, as 
Jane Cowl’s had been. He was enduring a very pain- 
ful attack of neuritis. 

It did not occur to either of these artists to postpone 
an advertised production. But nowadays, if a producer 
wants to take a little run out of town, or if a director 
feels a bit pressed for time, an advertised first night 
is waved away as indifferently as if it were an unde- 
sired course at a dinner table. 

It is all very extraordinary and none of us quite un- 
derstands it. I have no doubt that the first producer who 
moved his opening a few evenings forward on the calen- 
dar did it in fear and trembling. He was defying a basic 
law of the theatre. However, he “got away with it.” 
Other producers promptly followed his example. 

Possibly dramatic critics form the class most serious- 
ly inconvenienced by this new practice of casual post- 
ponement. We are extremely busy men and women. 
Moreover, the changes often force two plays to open on 
the same night. Critics are more or less important to 
producers. One would naturally assume that they would 
receive some consideration—but they do not. 

Eliminating the critics’ side of it, however, which many 
producers seem able to do with consummate ease, there 
remain the habitual first nighters. They are a large, 
very important and highly intelligent gathering. They 
are men and women who are devoted to the theatre, 
who go to it constantly, and who pass on in their social 
chit-chat more good advertising than any newspaper 
can give any play. Many women in New York, who have 
the time and money to do it, make a habit of giving 
theatre parties on opening nights. They plan an early 
dinner and take their dinner guests to the theatre after- 
wards. When new plays are postponed almost as often 
as they are given on the dates appointed, the chaos into 
which their plans are thrown is indescribable. 

All of which deserves, but will not get, the serious 
consideration of New York producers. 


OBITUARIES. Among the sudden recent deaths on the 
New York stage this Spring, I have thus far failed to 
mention Rowland Leigh’s production of Gabrielle (based 
on Thomas Mann’s Tristan), and Everett Wile’s produc- 
tion of Five Alarm Waltz, by Lucille Prumbs, both of 
which passed out almost without a struggle. The pro- 
duction of My Fair Ladies, written by Arthur L. Jar- 
rett and Marcel Klauber, and produced by Albert Lewis 
and Max Siegel, appeared to have a bit more vitality 
than those two offerings. But it, also, briskly passed 
away. ELIZABFTH JORDAN 














FILMS 


REACHING FOR THE SUN. Something new in the way 
of triangles is introduced into this story of a man torn 
between his wife and an outboard motor and, despite its 
failings, the film is a breath of fresh air floating across 
the Hollywood vacuum. The simple problem, simply 
stated, makes for an illusion of novelty and substance 
by eomparison with the usual extremes of plotmaking. 
A clam-digger whose ambitions are centered in an out- 
board motor temporarily forsakes nature for industry 
in order to get the necessary funds quickly. But his plan 
to return to the simple life is sidetracked when he mar- 
ries and becomes a father. Domestic friction, arising 
from his wife’s lack of enthusiasm for the back-to-nature 
movement, is overcome when he is seriously injured in 
a fight with a hostile crane operator. There are no larger 
implications in the film, and any thesis against industrial 
civilization remains implicit. As long as marriage con- 
flicts with the motor, it is treated as a barrier to the 
full life but their reconciliation is merely delayed, not 
denied. William Wellman’s direction stresses human in- 
terest appeal but it is not too sentimental to take a 
slightly earthy view of parenthood, and some of the 
humor is indelicate. Joel MacCrea and Ellen Drew ex- 
press differing world-views with eloquent directness, sup- 
ported by Eddie Bracken, Billy Gilbert and Albert Dek- 
ker. This is satisfying adult fare. (Paramount) 


THEY MET IN ARGENTINA. As its contribution to 
amity between the Americas, this wholesome picture 
introduces a South American film favorite in a light 
romance garnished with tunes by Rodgers and Hart. 
The result is amiable entertainment without outstand- 
ing virtues or flaws, in spite of the fact that two direc- 
tors guided it through its paces, a plan which may make 
for balance. An American in Buenos Aires commits the 
social error of being more interested in a horse than in 
the owner’s daughter, and his maneuvers to get posses- 
sion of the animal fail until the exasperated father bar- 
gains with him to take the horse and leave the country. 
But love triumphs when the spurned sefiorita takes mat- 
ters into her own hands. There are frequent complica- 
tions, handled humorously or musically by Leslie Good- 
wins and Jack Hively, and Maureen O’Hara and James 
Ellison are capable romantic leads. Buddy Ebsen, Diosa 
Costello, Robert Barrat and Alberto Vila help make 
this an amusing family production. (RKO) 


THE WAGONS ROLL BY NIGHT. This is a circus melo- 
drama which tends to be more garish than colorful, and 
its plot is concerned with routine violences in emotion 
and action. Some interest naturally attaches to the back- 
ground but the atmospheric strokes are anything but 
subdued. A circus owner hires a country fellow as a 
publicity stunt after the latter has trapped an escaped 
lion, but he is angered when his favorite crystal-gazer 
apparently takes an interest in the hero. A nefarious 
plot to sacrifice the youth in a lion taming act goes awry 
when better nature overtakes the plotter. Humphrey 
Bogart is appropriately hardboiled in a characteristic 
role, with Sylvia Sydney and Eddie Albert heading a 
fair cast. Adults will find this only fair. (Warner) 


WASHINGTON MELODRAMA. There is less to this 
film than the title suggests, since it is merely a melo- 
drama with no pretensions to background importance. 
A lonely family man is suspected of the murder of a girl 
with whom he struck up an innocent friendship, but 
his daughter straightens matters out by exposing the 
blackmailer culprit. Frank Morgan gives more life to 
the pivotal role than it deserves, aided by Ann Ruther- 
ford and Kent Taylor in an adult pot-boiler. (MGM) 
Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS 9 rirce registered 


optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, 
to give you exami- 
nations and advice. 


@®GLASSES 


at reasonable prices 
Louis Merckling & Staff 


Est. 1892 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. Entrance 


Telephone: CA 5-6774 








SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 


Accredited college preparation, with cultural and voca- 
tional courses to meet each girl’s needs. Music, fine arts, 
home economics, commercial. Also, lst to 8th grades. 
All sports — riding. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box K, SAINT MARY’S ACADEMY, 
NOTRE DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 








College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus Borpgarinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Ususually beautiful location. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York. 
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COLLEGE -Ennsvuvania 


sters, Servants ef the Immaculate Heart 
FULLY ACCREDITED: D : Arts, Sel “<p Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economies, Hi n School Teacher fieate. 
Swimming peel, lake, campus 
sports. View-book en req 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marri 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 
COLLEGE on 


WOMEN 
Liberal Arts 


Mathematics and Science 
Home ics 











COURSES 


DEGREES 





nder th 
[INCORPORATED . *thire. Sapeweed fo fall to Great degrees 


AFFILIATED ...... with the Catholic University ef America. 
Resident and Non-resident Students 
Address the REGISTRAR, MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 
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OTICES. Rates Six Cents per Word. 


Payment to be made with order. 





SISTER! If you cannot procure speaker for your vocation rally, 
get my 12-inch recording of two four-minute talks: “An Appeal to Boys 
and Girls” and “An Appeal for the Missionary Priesthood!’ Postage 
paid $1.25. Order today: Father Charles, Techny, Illinois. 





WANTED—a complete set of Catholic Encyclopedia, either new or 
second hand—reply The J. L. Hudson Company, Book Department, 


Detroit, Michigan. 





RARE Colonial Country Home, 6 homelike rooms, beams, huge barns, 
breath-taking murmuring stream gently flows thru your own sequestered 
22 acres, $3500. Mild terms. Ten room country home, 2 fireplaces, etc., 
7 acres, brook, $3000. Cash $1000. Agreeable terms. A. F. Arthur, 
Realty, 19 Foxhall, Kingston, N. Y. (Older than Plymouth). Centuries 
of Colonial charm: 3 short hours Manhattan. The first kitten gets the 
cream. Your requests fulfilled. 





INSTRUCTOR. Catholic young woman desires college position. Latin, 
Spanish. Master’s degree, some work toward Ph.D. Seven years teaching 
experience. Excellent references. Address: Spanish, America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. 


“Come Follow Me,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, to 
encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sis Address: 
389 East 15 Street, Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission 


Circle. 


ENGLISH. Catholic man, Master's degree, fourteen years experience 
teaching college English, Catholic men’s and women’s college, desires 
college position, any locality. Excellent references. Address, English, 
America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


VOICE Training for Si and S ers. Endorsed by Clergy and 
5 of ten lessons. Directress 











Laity. Special rate for Speakers rse , h 
of Music, Notre Dame College, Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan 
132 West 74th Street, New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet 


on request. 


WE ANNOUNCE the opening of a New Home Mission in Durham, 
North Carolina, under the pastorate of Rev. John Risacher, S.J. Con- 
tributions of Mission Supplies, household articles, books and church 
furniture will be most welcome. Please send all communications to 
Father Risacher, Durham, North Carolina. 








BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh: A Call of ; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; 

of the Hymns of the Devotion; = my Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above postpaid, ten cents (stamps 


accepted). yal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, id fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. Wy. i Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





RETREATS For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, 
conducted in small groupe by the Jesuit Fathers at the site of the 
martyrdom of St. Isaac J For 1941 Schedule and information 
address Rev. Ellwood F. McFarland, S.J., Director, Heart 
Retreat House, Auriesville, N. Y. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are our steady customers—we welcome ir 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS hand made, repaired, made over. Distinctive Artists’ 
designs; reasonable prices. Expert Decoration Counsellor. MALONE 


STUDIOS, Vestments and Church Decorations, Sanctuary Ornaments, 
80 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: ORchard 4-2492. 














MAY READING 


ALL GRACE THROUGH MARY 
Joseph Hussilein, S.J. 


MARY IMMACULATE 
W. I. Lonergan, S.J. 


THE “WORSHIP” OF MARY 
W. I. Lonergan, S.J. 


50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.50; 10¢ each by mail 


-— — @--—— 
THE AMERICA press 
53 Park Place . . New York, N. Y. 
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EVENTS 


ONE of the striking paradoxes in this “age of modern 
enlightenment,” is the attitude of the so-called “thinking 
classes” toward dogma. They deny that there can be any 
such thing as dogma because they deny the existence of 
absolute Truth. Truth, they say, is merely relative. They 
refuse to admit that there are some statements which 
are always true, that is, in all circumstances and at all 
times. . . . The dictum that two and two make four may 
be correct today, these “thinking classes” would assert, 
but it may not be correct at some future time. Up may 
be up in 1941, but who knows what up will be in 1971? 
By that time up may be down. So runs the “thinking” of 
the “thinking classes.” Those of us who are willing to 
bet that two and two will always make four, that up 
will never be down are characterized as the large “un- 
thinking mass.”. . . This teaching that there is no abso- 
lute Truth dominates our secular schools. . . . There are 
really two paradoxes in all this. . . . The first paradox is 
that the “thinking classes,” in the same breath, affirm 
and deny the existence of dogma, for when they assert: 
“There is no such thing as absolute Truth,” they are 
enunciating a dogma even though a false one. In their 
eyes, it is a truth that will always be a truth. So what 
their teaching comes to is this: “It is a truth (which will 
always be a truth) that there is no such thing as a 
truth which will always be a truth.” Believe it or not, 
that is what the philosophy underlying modern secular 
education comes to... . 


A second paradox is that these “thinkers” are the most 
dogmatic of men... . Their dogma that there is no dog- 
ma is merely one of their dogmas. . . . They have a great 
many others. . . . Indeed, they have more dogmas than 
the Catholic Church has and yet they criticize the Church 
for having dogmas. .. . If you want to discover, experi- 
mentally, how dogmatic they can be, try to introduce 
into any of our great secular universities a textbook 
attacking materialistic Evolution, or one stressing the 
fact that Evolution is only an unproven theory. If you 
do that, you will get a taste of what “academic freedom” 
actually means; you will learn that the professors, de- 
spite their denials, really believe there are such things 
as “heretics” and go in for “witch-burning.”. . . The 
“thinkers” scoff at the Bible, and yet they have a bible 
of their own. Put in plain language, their bible does not 
make sense, and that is the reason it is never put in 
plain language. It is always clamouflaged with a lot of 
high-faluting educational terminology. . . . Divested of 
the pedantic patter, put in easily understood language, 
here is the bible of the “thinkers”: 


The Book of Genesis. 
(Chapter I. Nobody creates the earth and all things in 
20,000,000,000 years.) 


In the beginning Nobody created the sky and the earth. 
And the earth was void and empty, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of Nobody 
moved over the waters. 

And Nobody said: Be light made. And light was made. 
And all this took 5,000,000,000 years. 

And then Nobody made two great lights; a greater light 
to rule the day; and a lesser light to rule the night; and 
the stars. And time was passing fast. There were only 
10,000,000,000 years left. 

And Nobody said: Let us make ooze to our own image 
and likeness. And Nobody made ooze. And the ooze be- 
gan showing signs of life. It became animated ooze and 
started turning into ducks, camels, mules and monkeys. 
And the monkeys slid down the trees and became men. 


And after the twenty billionth year, Nobody rested. 
THE PARADER 











